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London Theatre Guide 


For special Christmas Shows see page 15 





Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only 
Evs. 7.30 (ex. M.) Sats., Sun. 5.0 and 8.0 
THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN 





COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.30, Sat. & Sun. 6.0 & 8.40. 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Anthony Quayle, Mary Ure, Michael Gwynn 


FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
vs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45. Sats 
WHO CARES? 
Alec Clunes, Valerie Taylor, Denholm Elliott 


50 & 8.0 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Pamela Brown, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


*OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15 Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Commencing 22nd January 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
Perlita Neilson 





Comedies 





CAMBRIDGE (Tem, 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Jack Hulbert 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 


Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 


Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy 


Barry Bateson 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 6 and 8.30 


UNDER MILK WOOD 
Donald Houston, William Squire, Marion Grimaldi 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 4 and 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov 


ROYAL COURT (Sto. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE COUNTRY WIFE 
Diana Churchill, Laurence Harvey, George Devine 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during January. 


SAVILLE (Tem, 4011) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Margaret Rutherford 


ST. MARTIN §S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, André Melly 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.45 Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MRS. GIBBONS’ BOYS 
Avis Landone, Mary Kerridge, George Margo 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45. Wed. 2.45. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

THE TOUCH OF FEAR 
Hannen, Bryan Forbes, Jill 








Nicholas Bennett 
AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 

Evs. 7.39 Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 

THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 

Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 
MacNaughtan 


Flora Alan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8858) 
Evs. 7.30 Wed. 27.70 Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
DOUBLE IMAGE 
Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim 
Zena Dare 


Raymond Huntley 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
TOWARDS ZERO 

Baker, Gwen Cherrell, Cyril 


George Raymond 





Musicals 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 





Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
FANNY 

Robert Morley, Janet Pavek, Kevin Scott, Ian Wallace 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 

Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley, Jane Wenham 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat 
SALAD DAYS 


5.0 and 8.0 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes 








Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.15 and 8.45 
UNITED NOTIONS 
Tommy Trinder, Patachou, Pinky Lee 


APOLLO (Ger. 2653) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50. Mats. Mon., Wed.. Sat. 2.40 
BILLY COTTON AND ARCHIE ANDREWS 
XMAS SHOW 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Opera evs. 7.0. Ballet evs. 7.30 
OPERA AND BALLET 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30. Weds. and Sat. 2.30 
D'OYLY CARTE COMPANY 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
JOSE GRECO 


SADLER S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 


STOLL (Hol, 3703) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 5.0 and 8.30 
FESTIVAL BALLET 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
2.30 Twice Daily 7.0 
NORMAN WISDOM 
as Aladdin in 
“ THE WONDERFUL LAMP ” 
SONNIE HALE VALENTINE DYALL 
HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 


DAVE KING 


in 
“THE DAVE KING SHOW” 
with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 & 8.50. Mats. Mon., Wed., & Sat. 2.40 
*“ BILLY COTTON AND ARCHIE ANDREWS 


XMAS SHOW 
BILLY COTTON PETER BROUGH & 
AND HIS BAND 


ARCHIE ANDREWS 





The man 


who forgot to ring 
HYD 6000 


“What a pity we couldn’t get in my 
Dear” says she! “What a pity I 
didn’t ring Keith Prowse’’, he 
thinks! You will never be in that 
predicament—you’ll know the 
number to ring! Theatres, 
sporting events, restaurants and 
even your hire-car, flowers and 
chocolates will arrive at just the 
right moment, if you leave it to 
Keith Prowse as your father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather 
did! 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 











And if you want records we have 
a stock of 100,000 ‘pop’, jazz 
and classical. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 





and each subtle change of tone... 
let the music reach out and cushion you 
on a cloud of dreams . . . to sail away to a symphony .. . 
or lead you softly to a seat in the stalls. 
Pamphonic reproduces each record 
as a personal performance... 


Play them on Pamphonic ! 


“PANDORA” 


Record Reproducer 


A Collaro RC54 High Fidelity 
Record changer and “ Studio0 "’ 
pick-up with negative feedback 
amplifier for all records: 78, 
45 and 334 r.p.m. External 
volume and treble controls. 
Strong bass response and high 
note diffusion. Twin elliptical 
speakers. Automatic stop and 
selection of records. This table 
model is finished in beautifully 
grained Walnut veneer and will 
give the High Quality Pamphonic 
Performance. Dimensions:— 

18” wide, 14” deep, 12” high. 


Price 
aot - %:- 6 
and £12 + 4° 10 P.T, 


| 


for sound — NATURALLY ! XE 


so 


Write or telephone % ¢ Senate 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD. /7 Stratton St. London W.!. ‘Phone: GROsvenor 1926 





DaP 811 











Shoes 


for stage and screen 


by Anello & Davide 


who had pleasure 
in supplying shoes for 


“FANNY ” 


96 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Tem 5019 








ae : 
Cr For your 


throat... 


PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine and Blackcurrants 


In tins from 


1/9 all Chemists 
. > 


a & 


Made by 
AP4P(R) Allen & Hanburys Limited, London, E.2 
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For years, 
music lovers 
have been waiting 

for something 


like this... 


PHILIPS 


PHILIPS 
10-watt NovoSonic 
High Fidelity System 


What’s so special about NovoSonic ? 


Just this : that it is aimed at that large 
body of music iovers who want the full 
magnificence of High Fidelity without 
going to the trouble of building the 
necessary equipment themselves. In two 
extremely handsome units, each a most 
impressive piece of furniture, NovoSonic 
will house all that is necessary for superlative 
reproduction of sound. No bits and pieces 
exposed to dust and damage; no loose wires 
to trip over. NovoSonic is compact, very 
good-looking and the basic price is only 77 gns. 


For further details write to: 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - 


This unit contains the 
10-watt amplifier and 
provides space for 
any type of sound 
source, record repro- 
ducer, radio receiver, 
or tape deck. Specially 
suitable is Philips new 
AG |1003Z mixer-changer 
with Philips Diamond 
Stylus and all 
accessories, 18 gns., 
tax paid. 


The Philips high 
fidelity speakers are 
housed in this unit : 
12” for bass and 7” 
dual-cone for treble. 


A wooden plinth is 
supplied for each 
cabinet, but metal legs 
or castors may easily be 
fitted instead. 


-Musical Equipment Dept. 
LONDON WC2 


(PR2998) 








Portrait 


of the 
Month 


ROBERT HELPMANN as Shylock is making his first 
appearance at the Old Vic Theatre since 1938, when he phayed 
Oberon. In 1944 he was the Hamlet in the O'd Vic Company’s 
production at the New, and Shylock was one of his parts 
during the Old Vic Australian Tour in 1955, when Mr: 
Helpmann paid his first visit to his home country in twenty- 
five years. The Merchant opened at the Vic on 11th December 


Ss 








“I enjoy 


Ovaltine 


and think it a 
excellent” | 


\ 
JOAN GREENWOOD 7} 


Star of Stage and Screen 


Miss Joan Greenwood 
in the play “Bell, Book 
and Candle’. 
Photograph by Angus 
McBean. 


UT of a large volume of unsolicited testimony to the exceptional qualities 
of ‘Ovaltine, many have come from stars of the stage and screen. Joan 


Greenwood now adds the following tribute: 


“I find a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ in the morning most invigorating. When I 
get home from the theatre at night I have another cup. I think it is 
excellent for inducing sleep, and I awake refreshed for another day.” 


1/6, 2/9 and S/- per tin 








Over the Footlights 


195 WILL not go down in theatrical history as an outstanding 

year but there were memorable features which are likely to 
have repercussions for the future. These included the formation of the 
English Stage Company under George Devine which has already 
presented some excellent productions, including the outstanding first 
play, Look Back in Anger, by John Osborne, from whom much is 
expected in years to come. Towards the end of the year the New 
Watergate Club re-opened at the Comedy Theatre, announcing a startling 
programme of banned plays. Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge, 
the first to be presented, was an immediate success both for the author 
and for Anthony Quayle on his return to the West End. A very high 
standard was reached in the Paul Scofield-Peter Brook Season at the 
Phoenix, and also in John Clements’ Season of the Classics at the 
Saville. Peter Daubeny’s International Season at the Palace brought 
many famous foreign companies to London, including Jean Vilar’s 
T.N.P., the Berliner Ensemble of Bertolt Brecht and a return visit of 
the Renaud-Barrault Company. The first visit of the Bolshoi Ballet 
to Covent Garden was a fabulous affair not likely to be forgotten, 
particularly for the political upheavals, trivial and grave, which attended 
the occasion. 


HIS was also the Shaw Centenary year, though it cannot be said 

that overwhelming attention was paid to his memory in this country. 
There were two Shaw revivals at the Old Vic; Misalliance at 
Hammersmith; The Devil’s Disciple at the Winter Garden; The Doctor's 
Dilemma at the Saville and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion at the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E. 

Of plays and performances during the year recalled with pleasure are: 
Look Back in Anger, for its great promise; The Chalk Garden, for its 
charm, polish and wit and for the performances of Peggy Ashcroft and 
Edith Evans; The Waltz of the Toreadors, probably the best play of the 
year and with a magnificent performance by Hugh Griffith; Under Milk 
Wood, for the unique appeal of Dylan Thomas and for its brilliant 
production, and The Diary of Anne Frank, with Perlita Neilson perfect 
in the leading réle, giving us the most moving play for many a year. 

Alec Guinness and Irene Worth surprised all with their hilarious 
performances in the French farce Hotel Paradiso and Peter Ustinov 
provided another unqualified success in Romanoff and Juliet. 


T seemed to this reviewer that there was a positive spate of thrillers 

during 1956, but only two of them, The House by the Lake and 
Towards Zero, the new Agatha Christie at the St. James's have achieved 
popular success: to which must be added Double Image at the Savoy, 
which is likely to rank as the best thriller of the year. 


F the musicals, the American imports Plain and Fancy and Fanny 
were a disappointment, the British musical Summer Song being 
infinitely superior but unlucky at the Princes, though the recent English 
musical, Grab me a Gondola, immediately caught the public fancy. FS. 
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CHAS. H. FOX LTD 
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For more than 40 years, ‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








New Shows Reviewed 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


“Grab me a Gondola” 

HE new musical comedy by Julian More 

and James Gilbert, first produced by the 
Windsor Repertory Company, looks like 
being a smash hit. That this is so is partly 
due to the authors, but a large part of the 
credit must go to the youthful and 
talented cast who play with such disarming 
vivacity that the critical faculties are lulled. 
It is only on reflection that the story line 
appears rather thin and the scope of the 
humour limited. The goings-on of film 
starlets at the Venice Film Festival might 
make a witty and cogent revue sketch but 
stretched over two hours the jokes become 
repetitive and a trifle wearisome. However, 
much of the music by James Gilbert is gay 
and tuneful and Julian More’s lyrics are 
often witty and barbed as in “ The Motor 
Car is Treacherous,” “Man not a Mouse” and 
* What are the Facts.” Joan Heal, who has 
already proved what a clever artist she is, 
takes all the chances offered her as a Diana 
Dors type film star. She sustains the part 
beautifully and when she is off the stage 
interest flags. 


Jane Wenham and Denis Quilley as the 


serious love interest have a harder task, 
particularly Miss Wenham who only has to 
look sweet and pretty. This she does very 
charmingly. While in Denis Quilley, who 
has found a new ease of manner since his 
appearance in Wild Thyme, it would appear 
that English musicals have at last discovered 
an ideal leading man. His masculinity is 
most refreshing. Others who must be 
mentioned are Dennis Wood (deputising for 
Guido Lorraine), a suave Prince Luigi 
Bourbon Corielli; Donald Hewlett; Trefor 
Jones and Joyce Blair (an  enchantingly 
silly starlet), 

The show is directed by Eleanor Fazan 
and the sun-drenched settings by Hal 
Henshaw and Stanley Moore are most 
effective. L.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
**Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion” 
EVENGE has long been a well-under- 
stood theme in life and fiction. Drama 
in particular owes much to it. G.BS. 
characteristically demonstrates its absurdity. 
Vengeance, so what? he says, in effect, and, 
as usual, supplies no answer. Captain 





“Grab me a Gondola’’—Lyric, Hammersmith 
27th November. 

“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion’’—Roya 
Stratford, E., 27th November 

“United Notions’—Adelphi, 28th Nov. 

“The Diary of Anne Frank’’—Phoenix, 29th 
November 
(See pages 25-32) 

“The Touch of Fear’—Aldwych, 5th Dec 

“The Way of the World’’—Saville, 6th Dec 
(See pages 17-21) ; 

“The Merchant of Venice’’—Old Vic, | 
December. 

“Mrs. Gibbons’ 
December 

“The Country 
December 

‘Who Cares?’’—Fortune 


Boys’’—Westminster, | 
Wife’’—Royal Court, 12t 


13th December 











Brassbound’s life was purposeful and had a 
sordid splendour whilst revenge was a 
motive. When the gentle suasion of Lady 
Cecily (Ellen Terry) Waynflete forces him 
to forego his vengeful purpose, he is like a 
ship with its engine out of use. 

The part of Lady Cecily is probably 
unplayable. Ellen Terry herself is said not 
to have learned it correctly but, as it was 
written for her, perhaps that did not matter. 
It is odd that a part written for a living 
person should appear so fictional. Miss 
Avis Bunnage’s performance was, however, 
good to see and by no means ineffectual, 
but the play’s ending is very weak. Mr. 
Glynn Edwards was a _ splendid Brass- 
bound and Mr. Brian Murphy an active and 
amusing Drinkwater. Mr. Dudley Foster 
doubled admirably as the missionary and 
the Sidi. All the company were good. 
Production was by Mr. John Bury, who had 
designed the simple but effective sets. 

H.G.M. 


ADELPHI 


**United Notions”’ 

ACK Hylton’s new revue, directed by 
ica Lesser, is, as the title suggests 
an international affair. 

From France comes the charming 
Patachou, who, besides singing such 
nostalgic Parisian ditties as “La Vie en 
Rose” and “C’est Si Bon,” appears in a 
sketch with Tommy Trinder which concerns 
the amorous effects of perfume. 

America is represented by the comedian 
Pinky Lee and the stylish dancer, George 
Tapps. 

Tommy Trinder ably heads the British 
contingent and is seen to good effect in two 


singer 





sketches and as a principal boy of the old 
school in All-Time Music Hall, a colourful 
number recalling the Palace, New York, the 
Moulin Rouge and the Palace, London. 
The great success of the show, however, 
are the Peiro Brothers, who scored a 
personal triumph with their expert juggling. 
L.M 


ALDWYCH 


**The Teuch of Fear’ 

OROTHY and Campbell Christie, who 

know how to turn out a slick piece of 
entertainment, witness their Carrington 
V.C., do not, however, set the Thames on 
fire with this new murder thriller, though 
well served by the cast. 

We can at least be grateful that the 
customary police interrogation takes place 
off stage and also that the authors have 
provided two interesting character studies 
in Michael Stanham and his wife Sarah. Jill 
Bennett fully takes the opportunity offered 
as Sarah, proving what a talented and 
unusual young actress she is, 

The story tells of the disappearance and 
murder of a children’s nurse (played by 
Elspet Gray) who is later revealed as a 
worthless character, and how suspicion falls 
on her employer, Michael Stanham (Bryan 
Forbes) so that even his loyal wife is filled 
with doubt. Michael is something of a 
psychological case on account of his father’s 
overbearing ways. Sir Walter Stanham is 
played by Nicholas Hannen to good effect, 
and other leading characters are the family 
doctor (Colin Gordon); the maid Rose 
(Edna Petrie) and her husband, Fred the 
gardener-chauffeur (Victor Maddern), the 


latter two providing the humour. However, 
the murderer is known by the audience far 
too long to sustain suspense, the twist at 
the end also thereby losing sting. The 
play is directed by Jack Minsier and there 
is an attractive setting by Hutchinson Scott. 
FS. 


SAVILLE 


“The Way of the World” 
HE tempo of John Clements’ production 
of this famous Congreve play is 
leisurely, but that is not necessarily a fault 
in presenting the measured lives of the 
eighteenth century, which Doris Zinkeisen 
has brought lavishly and faithfully to the 
boards with her rich settings and costumes. 
Mr. Clements’ Mirabell is all elegance 
and poise but Kay Hammond, for all her 

(continued on page 15) 


“ The 
Touch of 
Fear” 
Bryan Forbes 
as Michael 
Stanham and 
Elspet Gray 
as Dilys 
Buchanan in 
the first act 
of the new 
thriller by 
Dorothy and 
Campbell 
Christie. 
(Picture by 
Angus 
McBean) 


by 


“ Fanny’ 
at 


Drury Lane 


A scene from the new musical 
at Drury Lane which is based 
on the Pagnol stories. 

picture gives an idea of 

delightful décor (the setting is 
Marseilles) which has been de- 
signed by Georges Wakhevitch. 
Robert Morley (/e/t), Ian Wal- 
lace, Kevin Scott (seated right) 
and Janet Pavek are the stars 

of the shows. 


(Photograph by Wilfrid Newton) 








Pictures by 


Angus McBean 


“Double Imag 


at the Savoy 


Scenes from the ingenious thriller by Roger Mac- 
Dougall and Ted Allan (based on a story by Roy 
Vickers) which is directed by Murray Macdonald with 
settings by Hutchinson Scott. The play is presented 
by Laurence Olivier in association with Marjan 
Productions Ltd. 


Julian Fanshaw (Richard Attenborough) 
has some unflattering things to say about 
the remnant his mother-in-law Edith 
Billingsley (Zena Dare) has bought at a 
sale, although on another occasion he highly 
approves it. Below: Ernest Fanshaw 
(Raymond Huntley, Jeft) has been cut dead 
in the street by someone looking exactly 
like his nephew Julian. Julian denies it 
was he but refuses to believe that his twin, 
David, who was suppose to have died a 
couple of days after his birth is still alive. 
Centre: Ronald Barker as Thwaites, Ernest 
Fanshaw’s clerk, and Sheila Sim as Julian’s 
wife, Elsa. 





Ernest Fanshaw Legally I have every 
right to stop your entire allowance 
until the thousand ts paid up 


Mr. Fanshaw has discovered 

that Julian has pawned a 

diamond bracelet, ordered on 

his uncle’s account, in order to 

get money. The question arises 
did Julian do this? 


Below: Ernest Fanshaw, who has long been 

disappointed because Julian refuses to take an 

interest in the family business, prefering to pursue 

his artistic interests of playing the piano and 

painting, has a secret hope that David is indeed 
alive. 








Inspector Gordon 
(Ernest Clark, left) 
who has been 
called in to investi- 
gate the mystery 
of Julian’s 
“double,” = warns 
Mr. Fanshaw that 
it is more than 
possible that his 
nephew Julian or 
the mysterious 
twin brother may 
try to murder him. 
Mr. Fanshaw 
assures him he can 
look after his own 
affairs and does 
not want the 
police to interfere. 
Below left: Ernest 
and Edith rather 
ghoulishly laugh 
at the idea that 
Julian thinks 
Ernest is going to 
live a long time 
when in fact his 
doctor has told 
him he may die 
quite soon. 














During a stormy scene with Julian 
Ernest Fanshaw rubs it in that his 
health is good and that it will be a 
long time before his nephew has a 
chance of inheriting his money. The 
Inspector is looking on thoughtfully. 





Left: Inspector Gordon: 1 think you shouldn't 
try it Mr. Fanshaw 

Julian Fanshaw: Try what? 

Inspector Gordon Murder You won't 
away with it 


The Inspector lays his cards on the 
table. 


get 


13 











rnest: Elsa, | want & 
talk to Julian, is he 
there 

Elsa: Yes but he 
is working 


rnest: I can hear him 
I'l! call you later, Elsa 


Mr. Fanshaw, convinced that the young man now sitting in his office is 

David the twin, telephones Julian’s house to prove the point. He can 

hear for himself over the ‘phone the sound of Julian playing the piano 
and talking to himself. 


Below: Inspector Gordon: Is this your glove, Mr. Fanshaw? Below: A moment near the end of the 
Mr. Fanshaw has been murdered in his office and play. Sergeant Robins (John Stevens) 
the Inspector pursues his investigation of the Julian- explains how Julian could have 
David mystery with renewed effort. He tries to take impersonated David, who may, after all, 
Julian off his guard by suddenly presenting him with be alive and the murderer of his uncle. 

an important clue. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


**The Way of the Werld”’ (Contd. 


charm, somehow misses the true spirit of 
Millamant. This time the drawl is too 
drawling and the lisp too lisping. Margaret 
Rutherford, whose Lady Wishfort we have 
seen before, sails through the play with a 
superbly easy technique. But as before we 
feel most of all the pathos of this old 
woman who is snatching at romance and 
perhaps this is not as it should be. Among 
the other characters who please are 
pre-eminently Reginald Beckwith and 
Geoffrey Dunn as the fops Witwoud and 
Petulant, and Anne Leon, a_ delightful 
Foible. The country bumpkin Sir Wilful 
Witwoud is, surprisingly, played on a very 
quiet note by Raymond Francis. Douglas 
Wilmer is suavely villainous as Fainall and 
Valerie Hanson is effective enough as Mrs. 
Fainall. It was, however, unexpected that 
Margaretta Scott should make such heavy 
going of Mrs. Marwood. F.S. 


OLD VIC 


“The Merchant of Venice” 
OBERT Helpmann on his return to the 
Old Vic has inspired quite a bit of 

controversy among the critics with his 

portrayal of Shylock. Having decided to 
make the Jew a compelling villain, Mr. 

Helpmann has undoubtedly achieved his 


object and this reviewer found his inter- 


pretation completely justified. This proud 
man, who stalks the stage in the early scenes 
majestic in his gaberdine and with his eyes 
flashing hate and venom, is very likely in- 
deed to be the most unloved figure in 
Venice, loathed even by his own daughter. 
Mr. Helpmann sweeps across the stage like 
an avenging evil spirit, and when ill luck 





THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


“Dick Whittington’’—Palace Theatre. 

“The Wonderful Lamp’’—Palladium. 

“Peter Pan”—Scala Theatre. 

“Where the Rainbow Ends’’—Coliseum 
(matinees only). 

“Alice in Wonderland’’—Chelsea Palace. 

“The Marvellous Story of Puss in Boots’ — 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 

“Treasure Island’—Royal, Stratford, E. 

“The Princess and the Swineherd’’—Arts 
Theatre (matinees only). 

“The Marsh King’s Daughter’’—Rudolf 
Steiner Hall. 

“Ali Baba’’—Players Theatre 

“The Famous Five’’—Hippodrome (matinees 
only). 

“Family Fun’’—Adelphi Theatre 
only). 

“Noddy in Toyland’’—Stol! (matinees only) 

“Cinderella on Ice’’-—Empire Pool. 

Bertram Mills’ Circus—Olympia. 

Tom Arnold’s Festival Circus—Harringay. 


(matinees 











Mandy Miller 

the 12-year-old film actress, who is making her first 
stage appearance in the title réle of *“‘Alice In Wonder- 
land’? at the Chelsea Palace. Also starring in the 
play are Marie Burke, Humphrey Lestocq, Mary Clare, 
Barry Sinclair and Clifford Mollison. The play is 
presented by Stanley Willis-Croft for the Company of 

Three Ltd. Director is Dennis Arundell. 


overtakes him after Jessica absconds, there 
is only injured pride and no sorrow in his 
debasement. After his final defeat at the 
hands of Portia, though now indeed brought 
to the dust, he makes a supreme effort and 
leaves the court erect and with every mark 
of racial pride in his bearing. 

This may prove to be the best of the Old 
Vic’s season’s productions. Loudon Saint- 
hill’s décor and costumes are replete with 
the charms of sunlit Venice and Belmont, 
and Michael Benthall has brought much 
colour to his direction of the play. Of the 
emaining characters Barbara Jefford, look- 
ing statuesquely beautiful, fails, however, 
to infuse gaiety into her rendering of Portia. 
The comedy is richly supplied by Dudley 
Jones as Launcelot Gobbo and Paul Curran 
as Old Gobbo and the casket scenes have 
their quota of humour, particularly when 
Dudley Jones appears again as the Prince of 
Arragon. Brian Panter is a noble Prince of 
Morocco. Richard Gale (Bassanio), John 
Humphry (Gratiano) and John’ Fraser 
(Lorenzo) fail on the whole to convey the 
grand manner, but there was authority and 
dignity in David Dodimead’s Antonio. 
Jacqueline Ellis and Rosemary Webster 
looked charming as Nerissa and Jessica. 


FS. 





New Plays Reviewed (¢ ond.) 
WESTMINSTER 
**Mrs. Gibbons’ Boys” 


HIS is the second production from the 

Windsor Repertory Company to reach 
the West End in a space of two weeks and 
one would like to wish it as much success 
as the musical, Grab Me a _ Gondola. 
Written by two Americans, Will Glickman 
and Joseph Stein, ine play has something 
of the charm of My Three Angels and when 
Hugh Goldie has speeded up his production 
a little, there is no reason why it should 
not run for some time. But as it is the 
action is allowed to flag far too often. 

Mrs. Gibbons, a widow with three sons, 
one on probation and two in prison, is 
about to accept the proposal of marriage 
from the timid gas company official Lester 
MacMichaels, when the sound of breaking 
glass announces the arrival of her two 
eldest, who with a friend, “ Horse * Wagner, 
have broken jail. The chaos these unruly 
boys create is neatly and amusingly resolved 
by the authors. 

Avice Landone is quite 
doting mother who has an excuse for 
every misdemeanour and one can only 
deplore the fact that this delightful comedy 
actress has not been seen more often. 
Sharing the honours with her are Eric 
House as the unhappy suitor (first seen in 
this country with the Stratford Ontario 
Shakespeare Festival Company at Edinburgh 
last year) and George Margo as “ Horse” 
Wagner who last appeared in the West End 
in The Desperate Hours. 

Also first rate are Mary Kerridge as Mrs. 
Gibbons’ tough and more experienced sister 


perfect as the 


Cicely Courtneidge and Robertson Hare 
in a scene from Ronald Millar’s new comedy * The 
Bride and the Bachelor,’’ which opened at the Duchess 
Theatre on 19th December too late for review this 
month. This is Miss Courtneidge’s first straight West 
End play. She and Robertson Hare portray the parents 
of a young girl who has doubts on the eve of her 
marriage. (Picture by Michael Boys) 


and David Kelly as a weary detective whose 

harassing job it is to recapture the three 

runaways and keep the youngest out of jail. 

Lee Montague, Frederick Jaeger and 

Brian Weske as the sons are adequate but 

too realistically spiv-like for a comedy that 
is not meant to be taken very seriously. 
L.M. 


(Continued on paze 22) 


José Greco and his Spanish Ballet 
Company 


José Greco with two of his principal dancers, 
Nila Amparo and Lola de Ronda, This bril- 
liant dancer has brought his company on anoth:r 
visit to London for a season at the Roya! 
Festival Hall, which finishes on 12th January. 
José Greco was last here in 1951 when he had 
a month’s engagement at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Before she died in 1945, this world- 
famous dancer partnered the great Spanish 
dancer, Argentinita. 





Kay Hammond as 
Millamant and John 
Clements as Mirabell 
in their delightful 


love scene. 


Pictures 
by 


Houston-Rogers 


“The Way of the World” 


OHN Clements presents William Congreve’s famous comedy as the 
j i fifth in his Season of Classical Plays at the Saville Theatre. 

This production is also the last in the present season. Mr. 
Clements himself produces and takes the leading réle of Mirabell 
with his customary ease and elegance. Not the least delightful 
ingredient of this revival are the delightful costumes and settings by 
Doris Zinkeisen. The incidental music is by Leslie Bridgewater 
and the dance arranged by William Chappell. 
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Muabeil: What have you done with Petulant? Witwoud: He's reckoning his money—my money—I have no luck today. 
Miratell gossips with Witwoud (Reginald Beckwith, centre) and Fainall (Douglas Wilmer, 
right) in the opening scene at the Chocolate House. The action of the play takes place in 

London in the year 1700. 


Witwoud: Pray, Madam, do you pin up 
your hair with all your letters? I find 
I must keep copies. 

The lovely Millamant joins the 

party in St. James’s Park and en- 

gages in some witty cross-talk with 

Witwoud. In the picture are Rosa- 

lind Knight as Mincing, Milla- 

mant’s maid, left, and Valerie 
Hanson as Mrs. Fainall. 


Mirabell: You are merry, madam. But I 
will trouble you for a moment to be 
serious 


Millamant teases the lovesick 
Mirabell. 











Lady Wishfort: The miniature has been counted 

like, but hast thou not betrayed me Foible? 
Lady Wishfort (Margaret Rutherford) 
prepares to meet her suitor, Sir Row- 
land, who is none other than Waitwell, 
Mirabell’s servant in disguise. Foible, 
Lady Wishfort’s maid (Anne Leon) is 
in Mirabell’s plot to deceive her 

mistress 


Below: Mrs. Marwood, Fainall’s mis- 

tress and secretly in love with Mirabell 

(Margaretta Scott, /eft) comes to call 

on Lady Wishfort and has, of course, 

no liking for Millamant, Lady Wish- 
fort’s niece. 


Witwoud: The boots, Petulant. Smoke the boots! 


Above right, the arrival of Witwoud’s rustic half-brother, Sir Wilful, who is nephew to Lady 

Wishfort and suitor for the hand of Millamant. Below: Sir Wilful insists on removing his 

boots, to the annoyance of Lady Wishfort who is appalled by her nephew’s country manners. 
(Extreme left, Geoffrey Dunn as Petulant and, centre, Raymond Francis as Sir Wilful) 





Millamant is very disdainful when Sir Wilful 


reluctantly sets out to woo her. On the extreme 

left is Mrs. Fainall, Lady Wishfort’s daughter, 

whose scheming husband is plotting to obtain 
her estate and marry Mrs. Marwood. 


Millamant: Well, you ridiculous thing, vou, I'll have you 
I won't be kissed and I won't be thanked. 
Millamant surrenders at last and agrees to 
marry Mirabell in spite of the fact that her 
aunt dislikes him and is determined that she 
will marry Sir Wilful. 


The bogus suitor “Sir Rowland” 

(Harry H. Corbett, centre) is making 

good progress when Lady Wishfort 

receives an anonymous letter (sent 

by Mrs. Marwood) exposing Mira- 
beH’s plot. 








Mrs. Marwood commiserates with Lady 
Wishfort who has now twice been the 
victim of Mirabell’s scheming. Her 
ladyship has already sent her maid 
Foible packing and now turns on her 
daughter Mrs. Fainall. 


Lady Wishfort: WHarkee, Ill break my 
nephew's match: you shall have my 
niece yet and all her fortune, if you 
can but save me from this imminent 
danger 

At last Lady Wishfort has dis- 

covered the treachery of Fainall 

and Mrs. Marwood. She now 
agrees to drop the question of 

Millamant marrying Sir Wilful, 

and to forgive Mirabell for the 

Sir Rowland episode if he can 

defeat Fainall’s plot to get her 
daughter's fortune. By curtain fall 

Fainall is finally outwitted and 
Mirabell wins the hand of 

Millamant. 


Fainall: No more Sir Rowlands, the next imposter may 


be so timely detected. 


Fainall cunningly tries to persuade Lady Wishfort 
to make over to him the fortune which rightly 


belongs to Millamant. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
ROYAL COURT 


**The Country Wife’’ 
HE English Stage Company goes on 
holiday with Wycherley’s bawdy 
comedy, and takes this naughty play in its 
stride with ease. Even the most squeamish 
would have to admit that this sex-obsessed 
story about the supposed impotent Mr. 
Horner is exceedingly well contrived and 
full of wit. One can also feel a certain 
sympathy with the daring author, consider- 
ing that in his day the whole of London 
must have been seething with violent 
reaction from Puritan oppression. 

Two delicious performances stand out on 
the occasion of this revival. Joan Plowright 
as a sparklingly roguish “country wife” 
well nigh steals the play, and John Moffatt 
brings such style and wit to Mr. Sparkish 
that even his most pedestrian lines have 
pits and point. The strong cast also 
invtudes Laurence Harvey as a handsome 
an. cynical Mr. Horner; Diana Churchill 
as a Lady Fidget crammed full of illicit 
desire, and George Devine, who was 
perhaps a trifle too heavy-handed as the 
jealous Mr. Pinchwife. Esmé Percy, the 
Sir Jasper Fidget, embraced the Restoration 
atmosphere with his accustomed ease. 

There was a_ continental look about 
Motley’s décor, contrived largely it seemed 
from fretted iron and perspex glass. But 
the narrow heavily-raked stage had a 
cramping effect and the exaggerated men’s 
costumes were unkind to most of the 
players concerned. F.S. 


FORTUNE 
*"Who Cares?”” 
ERE is a new author with an undoubted 
gift for natural and effective dialogue 
and it is a great pity that having selected 
an interesting and topical theme, he should 
have failed in his effort to create a dramatic 
whole. 

The unfortunate title covers the story of 
the impact on a_ small-town university 
professor of a young, tough and disillusioned 
“displaced person” from beyond the Iron 
Curtain. This young man, Stefan (admirably 
portrayed by Denholm Elliott), is the son 
of a mid-European professor and victim of 
Communism. He shatters the gentle com- 
placency of the English Professor Peterson 
and—disastrous for the true development of 
the play—arouses amorous feelings in the 
professor's frustrated wife. There is also 
the young man’s interest in the professor's 


young daughter to distract from the real 
argument. The result is an unsatisfactory 
feeling of loose ends everywhere, and of a 
problem not only unsolved but insufficiently 
presented. 

Alec Clunes gives a most sympathetic 
portrayal of the lovable professor. Valerie 
Taylor is the wife and Catherine Feller the 
daughter, and Peter Sallis has the unenviable 
job of presenting a sympathetic friend. The 
production is by Basil Dean with setting by 
Disley Jones. FS. 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 


**Othello”’ 

HE Bristol Old Vic's production of 

Othello, served to enhance this play's 
reputation. On occasions the off-stage 
effects were a little more than the company 
could cope with, but the acting, if not the 
swordsmanship, was Of a particularly high 
standard. 

Joseph O’Conor was an imposing Othello, 
dignified, passionately jealous and repentant 
in turn; his delivery of some of the finer 
Passages being quite superb. Alan Dobie 
as lago, the passed-over intellectual pro- 
fessional soldier, was inclined to hurry his 
part in the opening scenes. Further, one 
might have expected his scheming (even if he 


was an embittered man), to be a little less 
transparent, but, this excepted, his portrayal 
of an exacting and difficult part was very 
sound. Wendy Williams was quite delightful 


as Desdemona although initially she 
appeared quite as nervous as the proverbial 
newly-wed. It would have been difficult 
to imagine her, unless obsessed with 
jealousy as Othello was, to be anything but 
faithful. Of the lesser parts, Edward 
Hardwicke’s Roderigo was admirable. His 
performance epitomised complete gullibility 
in manner of phrasing and also stage move- 
ment. Peter O'Toole as Lodovico, Michael 
Meacham as Cassio and Wendy Hutchinson 
as Bianca were parts all well portrayed. 
The production by John Moody com- 
bined with settings designed by Patrick 
Robertson succeeded in capturing the grim 
tragic atmosphere. H.L.P. 





COVENT GARDEN 
** Jenufa’’ 
HE first stage performance in Great 
Britain of Janacek’s opera Jenufa was 
given at the Royal Opera House on 10th 
December to a _ large and_ expectant 
audience. 


(Continued on page 36) 





Life in a Loft 


by 
Eric Johns 


“IT expect I should be describing what 
it feels like to go into hiding. But I 
really don’t know yet myself. I only 
know it’s funny never to be able to go 
outdoors . + mever to breathe fresh 
air... mever to run and shout and 
jump.”’ 

Perlita Neilson as Anne Frank 

(Picture by Angus McBean) 


HE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, that 

almost unbearably poignant document 
kept by a 13-year-old Jewish girl, while 
living in hiding from the Nazis for over 
two years in an Amsterdam loft, has been 
dramatised so realistically and sincerely by 
Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett that 
it comes to the stage of the Phoenix Theatre 
with all the suspense of a masterly thriller 
and all the conviction of a real-life story. 

The setting is as theatrical as any 
dramatist could wish for. Above business 
premises in the heart of Amsterdam, eight 
human beings live in fear, fed at intervals 
by two good friends who call on them when 
the coast is clear. During the day, when 
people are working in the rooms below their 
hiding place, they have to walk about with- 
out shoes and speak in whispers. They 
dare not draw water or use the lavatory for 
fear of making a noise and thus indicating 
their whereabouts. Their lives come to a 
standstill as they get thinner and paler from 
lack of food and fresh air. The terrible 
tension increases by night, when the slightest 
sound fills them with dread, lest it spells 
discovery and death. 


ERLITA Neilson’s performance as the 

young girl is perfection. Never has an 
actress so completely concealed the work- 
ings of her artistry. She appears to be 
living her heartbreaking existence on the 
boards acioss the footlights. One never 
thinks of her as an actress playing a part 
for which she happens to be ideally suited. 
This is a slice of genuine life, all the more 
moving and memorable’ because the 
producer, Frith Banbury, has never per- 
mitted a breath of melodrama to break the 
spell of reality. 

Little Miss Neilson, when she first started 
rehearsing the part, dared not let herself 
think about Anne having been a real person 


who endured twenty-five months of fearful 
hiding, only to be betrayed and later to die 
at Belsen. She looked upon her part as no 
more than a dramatist’s creation, which she 
was called upon to bring to life. Only later 
did she have the courage to read the full 
diary and get to know more about this 
remarkable girl, who was such a chatterbox 
at school that her friends called her Mrs. 
Quack-Quack. 

At first, Miss Neilson found it difficult 
to convey the boundless vitality of this 
young girl who got on everyone’s nerves 
in the loft because she had no chance to go 
out, run about and shout with youngsters 
of her own age. For Anne, more than the 
adults, it was a tremendous ordeal to be 
shut up in silence and squalor. Though 
still only twenty-three, Miss Neilson rests 
for part of the day so that she arrives at 
the theatre in the evening feeling on top of 
the world. “It would be wicked to be tired 
at the beginning of the play” she says, 
“because it would make it impossible to 
convey that bursting vitality which is an 
essential part of Anne’s character.” 


NNE said in her diary that she wanted 
to write and thus go on living after her 
death, which is why Mr. Frank, her father, 
and sole survivor of the little party of 
fugitives, subsequently permitted the diary 





to be published and later dramatised. He 
cannot bring himself to see the play, which 
has already been performed in New York, 
Berlin, Amsterdam and London, but the 
script had to be passed by him, and 
apparently he is well satisfied with the 
dialogue the playwrights have written from 
the descriptive prose of the diary. He 
wanted the world to know that his daughter 
believed all people to be really good at 
heart. 

Mr. Frank. who has married again and 
now lives in Basle, met Miss Neilson during 
a recent visit to this country. He invited 
her to ask any questions likely to help her 
to give a more accurate portrayal of his 
daughter on the stage and spoke of the 
difficulty of keeping the peace in that garret 
when members of the little group tended to 
get on each other's nerves through not 
being able to get away from each other. 

The doll’s house setting by Boris Aronson, 
according to Miss Neilson, is a great help 
to the players. It means that the audience 
can look into all the rooms at the same time 
and see at a glance what all eight people 
are doing at any given moment. They are 
all on-stage throughout the play, which 
means that they never escape from the 
audience any more than they escape from 


each other. The construction of the set, 
the shabby décor and the imaginative 
lighting make the deepest impression upon 
the onlooker. 


HERE must have been times when 23- 

year-old Miss Neilson felt her modest 
height of five feet and an inch to be some- 
thing of a handicap. But it certainly helped 
her to land this magnificent part which has 
enhanced her reputation tenfold. “ Every- 
thing is against you until you start getting 
on,” she wisely observed. “Then it does 
not seem to matter!” After making a mark 
in Lace on Her Petticoat in the West End, 
she specialised in junior misses before going 
to the Bristol Old Vic to grow up. 

There she learned how to darken the 
colour of her voice and impersonate young 
women instead of young girls. She played 
Hero in Much Ado About Nothing, Nerissa 
in The Merchant of Venice, Perdita in 
The Winters Tale, Dido Morgen in 
Marching Song and Mary Warren in The 
Crucible. The growing pains were not with- 
out discomfort, and subsequently Miss 
Neilson returned to London a_ young 
woman but a young woman still 
capable of playing a girl as young as Anne 
Frank. 
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Otto Frank: ** Monday, the sixth of July, nine- 
teen hundred and forty-two.’ Nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-two. Is it possible .. . only 
three years ag. 

Anne’s father (George Voskovec), the 

sole survivor, revisits the attic after 

the war and is given Anne’s diary 
which had been found among the 
rubbish. 


‘The Diary of Anne Frank’ 


HIS dramatisation by Frances Goodrich and 

Albert Hackett, which is presented at the 
Phoenix Theatre by H.M. Tennent Ltd. by arrange- 
ment with Kermit Bloomgarden, has made a deep 
impression on London's theatregoers. The play is 
directed by Frith Banbury, who acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the New York production of Garson 
Kanin, and the setting is by Boris Aronson. 

As mentioned elsewhere, Perlita Neilson gives a 
moving performance as Anne Frank and there is 
also brilliant acting from George Voskovec as Otto 
Frank, Anne’s father. Tremendous sincerity attaches 
to all the other performances, particularly those of 
Vera Fusek as Mrs. Frank, Clarissa Stolz as Margot 
Frank, Max Bacon and Miriam Karlin as Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Daan and Harry Lockhart as Peter, their 
son. The Dutch helpers of these two Jewish families 
are presented with great naturalness by Kynaston 
Reeves as Mr. Kraler and Jane Jordan Rogers as 
Miep. John Gabriel’s Mr. Dussel is a_ most 
convincing portrait of the nervy dentist. 


Mrs. Frank: How can we thank you? Mr. Kraler: 1 never thought I'd live to see the day when a man like Mr. 
Frank would have to go into hiding 


The two families move into the attic over Mr. Kraler’s business premises in Amsterdam. 
L to R: Miriam Karlin, Max Bacon and Harry Lockhart as the Van Daans; Perlita Neilson, 
Clarissa Stolz, Vera Fusek and George Voskovec as the Franks, and Kynaston Reeves as 


Mr. Kraler. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 





Anne at thirteen is irrepressible 
and even the prospect of living 
virtually a prisoner in_ the 
“Secret Annexe” as she calls it, 
does not damp her high spirits. 
The first thing the adults do is 
to tear off the yellow star, which 
all Jews were forced to wear 
Then Otto Frank, unobtrusively 
in command, explains what their 
mode of life is to be. Meantime, 
Peter, the Van Daans’ shy fifteen- 
year-old son has brought his cat 
with him. Later Peter’s cat is 
thirsty but no water must be 
turned on during business hours 
for it would be heard by the 
workers down below. So Anne 
gives the kitten some milk. 


Below left: Mrs. Van Daan Do you 
know what that coat cost? Do you? 
And now look at it! Look at it! 

Anne’s exuberance gets her into 

trouble when she spills some 

milk over Mrs. Van _ Daan’s 
precious fur coat. 


Below Mr. Frank: Welcome We are 
very honoured to have you with us 


Mr. Kraler has begged Mr. 
Frank to give sanctuary to an- 


other Jew, Mr. Dussel (John 
Gabriel), an Amsterdam dentist 
He brings sad news of many of 
their Jewish friends who have 
been taken away by the Gestapo. 








Anne I'm so disappointed in my- 

Il think I’ve conquered my 

I think I’m really grown 

and then something hap- 

and I run to you like 

I love you, Father. 

don't love anyone but you. 

Anne has had a nightmare 

and awakes screaming in 

the middle of the night, to 

the alarm of everyone in 

case someone may have 

heard her cries outside. 

Anne at this time is at 

cross purposes’ with her 

mother and refuses to be 

comforted by her. She asks 
for her father. 


Below 

Mr. Van Daan: Cigarettes! 

Anne: Two of them! Pim found 
some old pipe tobacco in the 
pocket lining of his coat 

The families celebrate 

* Chanuka,” the Jewish 

Feast of Lights. A wooden 

candlestick has been im- 

provised and Anne enlivens 

the proceedings by distribu- 
ting appropriate gifts for 
everyone. 


Below right 

Mrs. Frank: “I lift up mine eyes 
unto the mountains, from whence 
cometh my help.” 


The joyous ceremony is 


rudely interrupted by noises 
down below. Fearful that 
they have been discovered 
by the police, Mrs. Frank 
tries to comfort her terrified 
young daughter. 








swf 

















A scene showing how the two families and Mr. Dussel, 
the dentist, are accommodated in the “ Secret Annexe.” 
Mr. Kraler, right, is paying one of his visits, having been 
let in by Mr. Frank through the door which is disguised 
as a bookcase on the other side. Extreme left, is the 
room shared by Anne and Mr. Dussel and, extreme 
right, Peter is seen in his cupboard-like room. Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Daan are in the top attic where they sleep. 
The eight people have their meals in the centre room 
and at night the settee on the left becomes the 
improvised bed for Mr. and Mrs. Frank, while Margot 
sleeps on the floor in the far corner. 
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Mr. Kraler: Mind you, 1 don’t 
know if he really knows 
or if he doesn’t know 
Mr. Frank Offer him half 
Then we'll soon find out if 
it’s blackmail or not 
In Act 2, 
later, Mr, 


some months 
Kraler calls 
to express his anxiety 
about one of his em- 
ployees whom he fears 
may know about the 
hiding place. By now 
life has become very 
difficult for them all 

food is near the starva- 
tion level and their 
nerves are stretched to 

breaking point. 


Anne: Margot, tell me, 


Marget: Oh stop fishing 


am 


terribly 


ugly? 


Below: Anne: 1 thought you were a nothing, just the wa 
you thought of me. 


Peter: Did you change your mind, the way I changed 
mind about you? 

Anne is now nearly fifteen, and out of t 
tragedy of their situation and their loneline 
there springs up between her and Peter t 

first tender shoots of love. On the left, An 
gaily prepares for her “date” with her “bc 


friend.” and below, they begin shyly to talk c 
their feelings for each other. 








The growing tensions come 
to a head in the middle of the 
night when Mrs. _ Frank 
discovers Mr. Van Daan 
stealing some bread. Until 
now fairly calm and anxious 
to keep the peace, Mrs. Frank 
gives vent to her pent-up 
feelings and hysterically tells 
her husband that the Van 
Daans must go. The truth is 
that the Van Daans have not 
adapted themselves well to 
these trying circumstances. 
They have no inner resources 
and Mrs. Vai an. thinks 
only of her possessions (there 
had been a big scene when 
her husband had insisted on 
selling the fur coat). However, 
this painful quarrel is in- 
terrupted by the arrival of 
Miep, the loyal Dutch girl 
who runs their errands, with 
the marvellous news that the 
invasion of Europe has 
at last begun. 








Mrs. Frank: We're all of us hungry! I see the children getting thinner 
and thinner Your own son Peter : I've heard him moan in his 
sleep, he’s so hungry You, you come in the night and steal food that 
should go to them . to the children! 


Mr. Van Daan is forgiven as everyone shouts with joy at 
the news that the Allies have landed. 


Anne: 1 think the world may 
be going through a phase, the 
way I was with Mother. It'll 
pass, maybe not for hundreds 
of years, but some day 
I still believe, in spite of 
everything, that people are 
really good at heart. 

The months have 

dragged by and still the 

hoped-for liberation has 
not materialised. Peter 
is filled with despair and 
he has no faith, but 

Anne, deeply religious 

by nature, looks beyond 

their present suffering to 
a brighter future. 





se 


Otto Frank: For the past two years 


we have lived in fear 
can live in hope 


Now we 


Betrayed by a burglar who had heard noises upstairs when 
he had broken in some time before, the inmates of the 
“Secret Annexe” have heard the dreaded sound of the 


police cars drawing up at the warehouse. Otto Frank, 
after investigating, comes back to tell them that all is 
discovered and that they have five minutes before they 
are taken away. But typically Mr. Frank softens the blow 
and mitigates their fears. 


Anne's Voice: “‘In spite of every- 
thing, I still believe that people 
are really good at heart 


Ouo Frank: She puts me to shame 


The final scene of the play 
as Otto Frank finishes read- 
ing Anne’s diary. He tells 
his friends what happened 
to them all after they were 
taken away by the Gestapo, 
and how only he survived. 
He has placed around his 
neck the bedraggled scarf 
he had found hanging on a 
nail in the deserted attic, 
pathetic reminder of Anne, 
who had lovingly knitted it 
for her father from scraps 
of wool, and whose diary 
has recalled so poignantly 
the strange two years eight 
hunted Jewish people had 
spent in hiding. 











* GUDDENLY we are creating history,” 
said Lee Strasberg one day. “ For the 
first time people, the general public, are 
discussing the problems and methods of 
acting. Actors have been fought about be- 
fore in the past but we have made history 
in the sense that all over the world the 
Actors Studio has been thrown under a 
spotlight. Indeed you hardly read about an 
actor but you learn he is from the Studio— 
well, I don’t know when they all got in, 
unless it was when I was away!” 
The result of the present publicity is an 
increasing number of false rumours about 
Since | 


a mumbo-jumbo school of acting. 
have been privileged this past year to attend 
the Actors Studio in New York and meet 
some of its members, I can perhaps say 


something about its aims and work. First, 
it is not a school of acting but a professional 
workshop whose hundred odd members are 
closely auditioned from many hundreds of 
actors, all of whom have received their basic 
training elsewhere. Marlon Brando, for 
instance, trained with Stella Adler. The 
hope and aim of the Studio is “to provide 
a place where the talented young actor can 
continue to work on problems of craft, 
correct errors and defects of approach or 
ability, and receive fresh stimuli toward new 
creativity.” 


No repertory system 

As Strasberg has often pointed out, the 
American Theatre has no base. There is no 
permanent ensemble with which to work. 
Even the summer stock theatres do not in 
general provide the equivalent opportunities 
that repertory companies do in England. In 
summer stock the actor gets his cues and 
positions and the star comes in at the dress 
rehearsal. This disadvantage of the American 
theatre is something that the Studio is trying 


The Actors 
Studio 


@ James Roose Evans, recently producer 

at the Norwich Maddermarket Theatre, 
has just returned from a year’s stay in New 
York and gives below his impressions of 
the famous Actors Studio, which is playing 
such a big part in the development of 
American actors and actresses. Our picture 
of the entrance is taken from the New 
York Theatre Arts magazine which recently 
carried a feature on “The Method” (a 
system of teaching that has aroused con- 

siderable controversy). 


to cure. And the Studio is not only a place 
where the actors can acquire everyday 
technique but is also a place where they can 
meet, play with ideas, and do all the things 
they want to do when they are not working 
and have no time to do when they are. 
Strasberg talks excitedly, intensely. He 
can blaze with anger at the vanity of an 
actor who refuses to take criticism. To a 
temperamental actress he will say—*I wish 
you would use some of that emotion in the 
scene. You waste my time, our time, and 
I’m insulted!” He can be passionate in his 
defence of the theatrical climax and moved 
to a vivid impersonation of Alfred Lunt in 
The Guardsman, which he describes as 
“ The most brilliant comedy performance I 
have seen in my life. He really was a 
Russian Guardsman, the walk, speech, 
everything! It was psychologically true. 
exciting, theatrical, and so funny!” 


Aims of the Method 


The method of work practised at the 
Studio does not claim, as so many claim 
for it, to be the only method of acting. 
“Any method must always be plastic,” 
says Strasberg. “Different actors have 
different problems. There are various tools 
for a task and the actor uses any of them 
so long as he achieves the results he wants. 
Theories are valid only in so far as they 
lead to sound results.” 

The aim of the techniques used at the 
Studio is to enable the actor the more easily 
to get at his emotions, to relax, to clear 
away those obstacles that keep his talent 
from full play, and to make that talent 
function at its best. As a result of employ- 
ing these techniques, Brando now finds 
acting easier—‘*I don’t have to spend the 
same energy to get the same results.” 


(Continued on page 36) 








(Right): Hugh Griffith 
and Renee Asherson as 
the General and his love. 
in a scene from “The 
Waltz of the Toreadors,” 
the brilliantly successful 
Jean Anouilh comedy at 
the Criterion which had 
its first performance on 
27th March last. 


(Left): Edith Evans as Mrs. St. 
Maugham and Judith Stott as 
Laurel in Act I of “ The Chalk 
Garden” by Enid  Bagnold. 
The first performance at the 
Haymarket was on 1th April. 


Christine Finn, Newton Blick ar 
Myles Rudge in “ Salad Days,” whic 
reaches its 1,000th performance at th 
Vaudeville on \\th January. Mo 
than three - quarters of a_ millio 
people have seen this delightfi 
musical show, which had its origineé 
performance on 5th August 1954, an 
has since been produced in many 
parts of the world. 


Ron Moody and Thelma 
Ruby in the hilarious 
skit on amateur opera- 
tics in “ For Amusement 
Only,” the — successful 
revue which opened at 
the Apollo on Sth June 
last. 





Above): L to R, Anne 
jteele (Clarissa), Judy 
‘ampbell (Sheila), Eileen 
eel (Mabel), Peter 
Ayers (David Bulloch) 
ind Diane Clare (Jane) 
in“ The Reluctant Debu- 
ante” at the Cambridge 
since 24th May 1955. 


(Right): Eric Porter, 
Delphi Lawrence, 
David Hurst and Mari- 
anne Deeming as_ the 
Russian element in 
Peter Ustinov’s 
“Romanoff and Juliet,” 
over six months old at 
the Piccadilly, 





(Left): Colette 
Brosset and Robert 
Dhéry in “La 
Plume de ma 
Tante,” still play- 
ing to capacity 
after over a year at 
the Garrick. 


James Copeland and Rich- 
ard Coleman as best man 
and bridegroom in the hit 
comedy “Sailor Beware!” 
starring Peggy Mount, at 
the Strand. The first per- 
formance was on 16th 
February 1955. 


See 











James 
Bailey 


Portrait 


Round 


James Bailey, the well-known stage designer, who has 
the distinction of being the first British artist com- 
missioned to design a production for La Scala, Milan. 
This is a full scale version of ‘““The Nutcracker Suite.” 
Dame Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes are to be 
guest artists. This photograph shows Mr. Bailey in 
his Eaton Place studio, putting finishing touches to one 
of his sketches. 


**Jenufa’’ (Contd.) 

The story is extremely melodramatic and 
the translation by Edward Downes and 
Otakar Kraus, surprisingly stilted in parts, 
tended to emphasise this aspect. 

Rafael Kubelik, who also conducted the 
two B.B.C. studio performances in 1951, 
fully deserved the ovation he received, as 
did Sylvia Fisher, who as _ Kostelnicka 
Buryja, the mother who murders her foster- 
daughter's illegitimate baby, gave one of the 
best performances of her distinguished 
career. This was a_ beautifully sustained 
portrayal full of dignity and pathos and 
revealed a _ hitherto unknown dramatic 
ability. Amy Shuard as Jenufa, the foster- 
daughter, and John Lanigan as the good 
man who loves her, prove that there are 
English singers with voices big enough to 
fill the Opera House. Another good per- 
formance came from Edgar Evans, as the 
weakling Steva, father of Jenufa’s baby. 

Christopher West's production and the 
scenery and colourful costumes by Jan 
Brazda all helped to make this a most 
successful evening. L.M. 
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The Actors Studio (Contd. 

“Some actors,” says Kim Stanley, “ are 
frightened of the Method because they do 
not want to reveal their innermost selves on 
a Stage. It’s not easy. An actor may prefer 
to hide onstage behind a characterisation.” 

The techniques of work can never be 
neglected, for, as Strasberg points out, 
inspiration cannot always be relied upon. 
Then too, the actor must be prepared to 
experiment if he is to develop and not 
merely repeat what he can already do. “A 
surgeon does not really think about the life 
of a patient but rather what means he shall 
use to tackle a challenging and difficult 
case. If he fails, well, at least he will have 
learned something in the process. If you 
want to get to heaven you have to 
build a ladder to get there. You 
have to do something practical.” Again 
and again Strasberg emphasises the necessity 
for the actor to work on his own. “The 
actor’s awareness of how much he can do 
on his own is very low today. There is 
every necessity for homework before 
rehearsals commence.” 

Actors who try not to act 

Strasberg regards Gary Cooper and 
Spencer Tracey as the simplest examples, 
oddly enough, of Method acting—actors 
who try not to act but to be themselves, 
refusing to say or do anything they feel to 
be disconsonant with their own character. 
Without any theorising they try to be simple 
and honest. Indeed, Spencer Tracey, in an 
effort to divorce himself from the “Method” 
actor, has said—*I am not a Method actor. 
What I try to do is to play a part honestly.” 

That is the simplest way of phrasing the 
basic idea and intention of “the Method.” 
“These actors,” says Strasberg, “have found 
their own way of working, as actors before 
them—unconsciously, by means of practice 
and experience. [t is not important to try 
to define the peculiar nature of the responses 
of these actors so that it can help other 
actors who do not possess their simplicity?”’* 
Great potential 

All this may perhaps come as a surprise 
to those who think of the Studio as some 
kind of sacred temple wherein all who enter 
must abandon technique. I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Actors’ Studio 
may well be one of the greatest potentials 
in the renaissance of theatre. Much will 
depend on the next few years, whether the 
work continues to grow and reach out to 
embrace lyric theatre. In James Dean lay 
that promise. 


*Quoted from a recent letter to the New 
Times. 
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the Wings .,.;. 
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RAND OPERA and musical comedy are 

exchanging singers. From American 
musicals at Drury Lane Muriel Smith has 
been invited to sing Carmen at Covent 
Garden, while from Rossini operas at 
Glyndebourne Ian Wallace was cast as 
César, the leading singing part in Fanny 
at the Lane. As the café proprietor of the 
Marseilles waterfront, Mr. Wallace has 
made an impressive début, no doubt due to 
the fact that he gained his first experience 
of the theatre as a straight actor. 

Naturally, he always had a fine singing 
voice and is now regarded as a magnificent 
basso buffo, but when invalided out of the 
army in the mid-nineteen-forties he started 
his career at the Glasgow Park Theatre, 
then being run by John Stewart, who has 
since founded the successful Pitlochry 
Festival Theatre. After playing the Noble- 
man in The Man with a Load of Mischief, 
Mr. Wallace left the Park Theatre for the 
Glasgow Citizens’ and appeared in The 
Forrigan Reel by James Bridie. After 
playing in a revival of The Glass Slipper in 
London, he was asked by Jay Pomeroy to 
join the New London Opera Company, 
which gave so many memorable productions 
at the Cambridge Theatre just after the war. 


(GLY NDEBOURNE became interested in 
the work of this young bass and he was 


soon invited to perform there. He learned 
much at John Christie’s opera house on the 
Sussex Downs and he was given increasingly 
important parts as the seasons rolled on. 
At other times of the year he sang in opera 
with conspicuous success in Venice, Rome 
and Berlin. These foreign engagements 
appealed to Mr. Wallace, who was happy 
to gain experience in leading Continental 
opera houses. However, it is not wise for 
a British comic bass to rely upon regular 
engagements abroad, no matter how good 
he happens to be. Parts such as those Mr. 
Wallace sings are usually given to 
pensioned-off baritones, as compensation 
for long and loyal service. 

So Mr. Wallace considered it advisable 
to organise a career more or less bound by 
the confines of the British Isles. Glynde- 
bourne was always his happiest association 
and his’ performances there as Don 
Magnifico in La Cenerentola and _ Dr. 
Bartolo in The Barber of Seville remain the 


Rimis “Ian Wallace as César 
most artistically rewarding engagements of 
all his ten years in opera. A_ singer 
invited to appear at Glyndebourne usually 
starts rehearsing, under ideal conditions, in 
May and is in employment until the end of 
the Edinburgh Festival in September. For 
the remaining seven or eight months of the 
year, he has to freelance. 


HIS freelance work sometimes proves a 

tremendous strain, as Mr. Wallace has 
discovered, mainly because it consists of a 
series of isolated engagements which subjects 
the artist to First Night feelings every two 
or three days. After appearing in West 
End revue, radio, plays, television and Third 
Programme opera, all in a comparatively 
short space of time, Mr. Wallace began to 
feel the effect of overwork, coupled with 
the fatigue of long journeys by train and 
car every week. So he decided that if he 
were ever offered a part in the theatre which 
combined both singing and speaking, he 
would accept it. Fanny came along and he 
is now appearing at Drury Lane in the part 
created in New York by the famous opera- 
tic bass, Ezio Pinza. 

Vocally speaking, Mr. Wallace, at 37, is 
a young man. Even so, he is aware that 
voices do not necessarily last an artist’s 
lifetime and he would like to think he could 
continue to work in the theatre, twenty 
years hence when he might not feel equal 
to the strain of nightly appearances in opera 


(Continued on page 50) 








ET a repertory actress speak. Although 

she has now become a name in 
London’s West End, Miss Peggy Mount will 
never forget the debt she owes to repertory, 
or those years of hard work when the lights 
of Shaftesbury Avenue seemed almost as 
far away as the stars in the sky. 

Miss Mount calls herself a “ character 
woman,” and undoubtedly her capacity and 
the knowhow for playing as demanding a 
part as the mother in Sailor Beware! have 
been culled from her extensive experience 
in the provinces which included many 
appearances in the classics as well as in 
modern works. Make no mistake. Miss 
Mount is not just a player of comedy parts 
of similar type. She is an actress with a 
wide appreciation of the drama. Contrast, 
for example, the mother in Arms and the 
Man, which Miss Mount played in 
repertory, and her present rdle. Then 
contrast both of them with the real Miss 
Mount who is different from either. 

Perhaps before I called to see her, I saw 
in my imagination the possibility of being 
confronted with the formidable lady of 
Sailor Beware! Miss Mount is, of course, 
nothing like this. She is a charming and 
unassuming person who, with the modesty 
of the true star, admits she has yet to prove 
herself in another rédle before London’s 
acceptance of her is complete. 


VER coffee and chocolate biscuits we 
discussed the merits and place of 
repertory in our theatre today. Miss Mount 


cannot help being slightly fanatical about 








Repertory in Transition 
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The Maxims 
of Miss Mount 


by 


Laurence Evans 


Peggy Mount as herself. 
(Portrait by Eric Gray) 


rep, because she feels it teaches one not 
only how to act but is also where the 
elementary lessons of teamwork, both by 
circumstances and sheer good fellowship, 
are impressed upon the actor for life. 

In fact should Miss Mount’s name not 
appear in the West End's bright lights again, 
and this is a lamentable thought, she 
would, despite any initial disappointment, be 
consoled by a future in repertory. 

Many would, doubtless, like to see her 
in London and also in repertory, for Miss 
Mount’s career is an indication of what can 
be achieved by hard work, talent and 
dedication to one’s réle in life. 

Dedication to this chosen profession is as 
essential a part of the actor’s make-up as 
is a shrewd mind to seize the opportunities 
offered by commercial as well as aesthetic 
success in the theatre. For the actor must 
convince the audience of his sincerity, and 
only the dedicated player can do this. 

Miss Mount’s maximum is simple. Give 
the audiences what they want. If a comedy 
can pack a theatre for a week, a few weeks 
or months on end then, apart from 
commercial considerations, it is up to the 
cast to get everything they can from their 
parts and for the management to continue 
to give the public the sort of plays it likes. 
Entertainment in the theatre comes before 
education, she avers. 

I agree with Miss Mount. She enjoys 
playing in Shakespeare, she enjoys playing 
in Sailor Beware! As a theatre-lover with 
liberal tastes I enjoy watching her because 
the entertainment is of high standard. 


















Everybody does not feel the same. One set 
of people prefer comedy, others more meaty 
offerings. Nothing is gained by trying to 
educate one or other set against its will. 

I believe the player can help by appear- 
ing in such a wide range of plays and parts 
that many more people will go to see him 
or her, and quite sub-consciously assimilate 
an interest in plays they thought previously 
they were not capable of enjoying. Miss 
Mount’s own appearances have included a 
large number of réles in different plays. 
She has played in The Lady's Not for 
Burning; Waters of the Moon; Ring Round 
the Moon; Twelfth Night and Saint Joan. 
Prestige plays, she considers, are a 
necessary concomitant of any repertory’s 
programme. 


ISS Mount really began her career as 

an amateur at Southend. Following 
an offer from Harry Hanson she spent two 
years as an assistant stage manager, the 
réle in which you take most of the knocks 
and learn most of the tricks, at Keighley 
in Yorkshire. Next came seasons with the 
repertory at Colchester, Preston for Reginald 
Salberg, Dundee, Wolverhampton and 
Liverpool. Two men to whom she pays 


tribute as teaching her nearly everything she 
knows about acting were producers Michael 
Finlayson and the late Geoffrey Wardwell, 


both at Wolverhampton. 

Then came the chance of playing in 
Sailor Beware! and although it looked as 
if at one time a well-known actress might 
obtain the réle, everything turned out well 
and Miss Mount came to London. That 
story has been told—but what a near miss. 
Had it not been for the persistence of Jack 
Waller in believing he had a winner, London 
might not have seen either the Sailor or 
Miss Mount. 

As a young “character” Miss Mount 
has to “age-up” for the part of Emma 
Hornett, and because of the taxing demands 
made on the strength of the actress playing 
such a part it is obvious that she can obtain 
more from it than most older actresses. 
Even in these pin-up days character acting, 
surprisingly enough, is acknowledged as 
much as glamour, and wise audiences, in 
Wolverhampton and other cities, can with 
justification be saying now that national 
recognition has come to Miss Mount—*I 
told you so.” 

Apart from anything else, Miss Mount 
feels that provincial audiences tend to be 
more critical than those in London and, 
therefore, the discipline of repertory is of 
necessity drummed in as much for the 


immediate benefit as for the future good of 
the actor’s soul. She assured me she not 
only learnt all the rudiments of stagecraft 
in repertory, from the tiniest detail, such as 
the golden rule of never walking on a “tag” 
line, but also that the thorough grounding 
included that elusive technique. 


OUNG actors and actresses should spend 

time with repertory (if only six months) 
Miss Mount contends. The ground work 
is so invaluable that even if they forsake the 
stage for another medium later on, the 
lessons learned might make all the difference 
between failure and success. Nevertheless 
there are always the exceptions as Miss 
Mount would be the first to admit. 

Miss Mount takes the tolerant view that 
if an actor finds he is more suited to TV 
or cinema, rather than the stage, he should 
make his choice. She does not see why 
good acting need be confined to the stage. 
For her own part she prefers the live theatre 
but is not averse to other media. 

She is not unduly depressed by the 
potential threat of TV to the theatre or to 
repertory in particular. Life evolves its 


Peggy Mouni 
as Aunt 

Bridget in 

“* The Holly 
and the Ivy,”’ 
one of her 
many repertory 
appearances at 
Wolverhampton. 


own answers to problems and nothing can 
stand still. If some repertories die others 
will be born, she believes, and so it must 
go on. Miss Mount pointed out that 
London managements seem to be taking 
more interest in rep than ever before, and 
continually send out their scouts in search 
of talent for tomorrow and the day after. 

I came away refreshed. Had I needed 
proof that repertory occupies a still vital 
place in our theatre this was it. Miss 
Mouni’s own enthusiastic convictions would 
be sufficient to persuade, but her personal 
success is the real vindication. 



















HE musical department has been in a 
full swing of activity on Broadway. 
Five song-dance offerings made their bows 
in less than a month, the list including 
Cranks, which was received with reserved 
hospitality by the critics. 

Ethel Merman, magnetically energetic lady 
with the full voice and unerring broad 
comedy style, is back in a charade called 
Happy Hunting. Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, who spun the book for her 
previous success, Call Me Madam, again 
took an international subject as vehicular 
background for the star’s talents. She is 
seen as a _ wealthy Philadelphia widow 
snubbed by lack of an invitation to a certain 
highly publicised wedding in Monaco. For 
revenge she beguiles a handsome pretender 
to the Spanish throne into returning with 
her to the United States as the fiancé of her 
young daughter. Course of true love runs 
counter to plan. It’s mother who wins the 
Spanish nobleman while daughter invades 
higher echelons of Philadelphia society by 
marrying a “ main liner.” 

Miss Merman’s brash and breezy per- 
sonality is, to coin a phrase, pretty much 
the whole show. This doubtless was 
intended, for with her on the stage, little 
else is needed. She can create a triumph 
from a so-so song number, and tear down 
the house with less-than-inspired comedy 
business. It is fortunate that she can, since 
the book, music (Harold Karr) and lyrics 
(Matt Dubey) are no more than average 
stuff. 

Tribute should be paid, however, to Fernando 
Lamas, South American star, who plays the 
Duke of Granada, and is an elegant gentle- 
man with a pleasing voice, and to Virginia 
Gibson, attractive dancer with a pert 
personality, in the rdle of the daughter. 
Gordon Polk, as the Philadelphia scion, 
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Echoes fro 


New York Plays reviewed 


Barbara Cook, Robert Rounse- 
vile and Max Adrian in a 
scene from ‘* Candide,” the 
musical based on Voltaire, 
which is directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie. 

(Photograph by Bob Golby) 


does some effective work in comic song 
patter. 


NOTHER star, Judy Holliday, has made 

something almost terrific out of Bells 
Are Ringing, presented by the Theatre Guild. 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green invented 
a fable revolving around a girl employed 
by a telephone answering service. She goes 
beyond call of duty in her job by trying 
to solve personal problems of her clients, 
who include a budding playwright. 

To go along with the theme, Jerome 
Robbins has devised colourful dances 
against such unusual backgrounds as a New 
York subway train, Jule Styne has impro- 
vised catchy music, and Raoul Pene du 
Bois has dressed the stage with a pleasing 
variety of sets and costumes. Miss Holliday, 
whose irresistible comic touch made her 
famous in Born Yesterday, invests the 
switchboard busy-body with a lilting charm 
that is entirely enjoyable from curtain to 
curtain. Sydney Chaplin, son of Charles, 
proves himself a capable, versatile performer 
in the réle of the playwright. 

A “serious” musical is ever a hazardous 
Broadway venture where box office is 
concerned, so all those having to do with 
production of Candide must be extended 
praise for their courage as well as for their 
contributions to modern operetta. The 
Voltaire satire received impressive musical 
rebirth in the production of Ethel Linder 
Reiner, book by Lillian Hellman, score by 
Leonard Bernstein, direction of Tyrone 
Guthrie, and lyrics by Richard Wilbur, 
John Latouche and Dorothy Parker. 
Adaptation of the bitter commentary on 
human hypocrisy, shallowness and duplicity 
had strength, power and musical eloquence. 

Max Adrian gave perceptive dual perform- 
ances in “ opposite” réles of Dr. Pangloss, 
the optimist, and Martin, the pessimist. 
Robert Rounseville as Candide, Barbara 
Cook as Cunegonde, and Irra Petina as 
the “old lady,” demonstrated fine voices 
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el 


broadway 
by Ranald Savery 


Right: Sydney Chaplin and Judy Holli- 
day in the new musical “Bells are 
Ringing,” and, below right, Ethel Mer- 
man and Fernando Lamas in ** Happy 
Hunting,” the Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse musical comedy. 
(Photos by Friedman-Abeles) 


and excellent feeling for qualities of the 
satire. Big problem was—where to find a 
sizeable audience. At the moment of 
writing, the show is struggling with this 
question, the issue in doubt. 


T the other extreme of the musical scale, 

there was Li'l Abner, a hurly burly affair 
adapted from the comic strip characters of Al 
Capp. Town of Dogpatch and its hillbilly in- 
habitants were brought to life faithfully in 
cartoon style. There were attractive bare- 
legged girls, comic and lively dance numbers, 
several hilariously styled songs, and some 
good vaudeville-type skits that included broad 
topical parody. The show zoomed along 
through the first act, but lost steam toward 
the close. 


Importation of Cranks was greeted with a 
degree of bewilderment on the part of the 
first night reviewers, who thought that it 
possessed elements of brilliance, but seemed 
always on the point of doing something it 
didn’t finish. The show attracted a quota of 
staunch supporters. This reporter’s reaction 
was one of occasional enchantment. 


Getting over to the dramatic sector, Girls 
of Summer, by N. Richard Nash, was an 
interesting excursion into psychological con- 
flict involving a frustrated spinster, aged 
thirty, her younger sister whom she has 
mothered, and a dynamic young man who 
upsets the pattern of their existence. It was 
well acted by Shelley Winters, Pat Hingle, 
Lenka Peterson and others in the cast. In 
this opinion, the play deserved better than 
the lukewarm response it received from the 
critics. 


A period comedy (1916-17), The Happiest 
Millionaire, was adapted by Kyle Crichton 
from a biographical tome on which he was 
collaborator for Cordelia Drexel Biddle. 


Principal character, played by Walter Pid- 
geon, is an individualistic, not to say eccen- 
of business and society. A 


tric, leader 
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“ family ” 
geuial moments to make it popular with 


type of play, it offered sufficient 


ticket buyers, without 
heights of amusement. 


scaling any great 


ELEN Hayes drew deserved plaudits for 

her portrayal of the mother in a revival 
of Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie 
during a limited engagement at New York 
City Center. Other offerings in the winter 
repertory at the civic playhouse were Tea- 
house of the August Moon and Mister 
Roberts. 


Night of the Auk, a thoughtful drama by 
Arch Oboler, could not survive hostile 
critical evaluation, Set in an aircraft return- 
ing from the first flight to the moon just as 
the world explodes in atomic warfare, the 
play had elements of philosophy and sus- 
pense to recommend it, but was unable to 
catch hold of reviewers or audiences, 


Passing from the scene occurred quickly 
for two hapless ventures—Child of Fortune 
and A Very Special Baby. 


Left: The opening scene of 
the play which takes place 
in Lady Tressilian’s Cornish 
seaside home, where various 
guests are gathered together 
for a house party. L to R: 
Cyril Raymond as Thomas 
Royde, just home from 
Malaya, Frederick Leister 
as Mathew Treves, a skilful 
lawyer and close friend of 
his hostess, Gillian Lind as 
Mary Aldin, Lady Tres- 
silian’s long suffering and 
frustrated companion, and 
Janet Barrow as the acidu- 
lated Lady Tressilian, who 
is at this moment bemoan- 
ing the manners of the 
younger generation. 


Below left: L to R: Gwen Cherrell as Audrey Strange, 

ex-wife of Nevile Strange, Michael Scott as Ted Latimer, 

friend of the present Mrs. Strange, George Baker as Nevile “ Toward 
Strange, Lady Tressilian’s nephew and Mary Law as Kay 

Strange, Nevile’s wife. No love is lost between the two 

women. Below right: During the night Lady Tressilian is 

brutally murdered and the next day the police instal 

themselves and interrogate each member of the house party. 

Superintendent Battle, C.I.D. (William Kendall, Jeff) ques- Reames iat 

tions Royde. Behind is Michael Nightingale as P.C. Benson. Walter Bird 











ero”° 


Scenes from the adaptation of Agatha 
Christie’s novel by the authoress and 
erald Verner. The play is presented 
the St. James’s by Peter Saunders, 
oduced by Murray Macdonald, and 
the décor is by Michael Weight. 





Top: As the police unravel the 
evidence it transpires that all the 
guests had a strong motive for 
the murder, but in the end the 
discovery of a blood-stained suit 
and blood-stained golf club point 
to Nevile Strange as the guilty 
one, particularly as he was in 
financial difficulties. But Miss 
Aldin, who had been mysteriously 
drugged, is able to prove that 
Nevile could not have committed 
the crime. Right centre: Mary 
Aldin has her own suspicions 
about Ted Latimer, who is in love 
with Kay Strange and whose 
recent movements have been 
rather mysterious. Right: <A 
moment towards the end of the 
play after a coil of rope has been 
discovered which throws an entire- 
ly new light on how the murder 
was committed and who was the 
murderer. 
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NTIL comparatively recently, the 
appearance of a half-room in an out- 
door set which ended nowhere, or an 
obviously flat facade proclaiming its slender 
nakedness by narrow edges which made no 
pretence of three-dimensional _ solidity, 
standing stark against a forest, a wide 
landscape or some other incongruous back- 
ground, would have struck an average play- 
goer as somewhat “ makeshift.’ Which 
indeed is the truth; but the very fact that it 
no longer causes visual discomfort is proof 
that the general public have begun to accept 
a new convention in Art. An unrelenting 
assault upon outmoded traditions is 
gradually bearing fruit, and now even 
musicals, the last strongholds of the 
elaborate “transformation set,” are achieving 
their lightning changes by expedients which 
call for a good deal of imagination on the 
spectator’s part, and an immense ingenuity 
on the part of the designer in charge. 

It means, of course, that the artistic 
standard demanded is incredibly high. A 
designer may get away with a_ blurred 
impression of a period and place where these 
can be expressed in a _ highly fanciful 
“ picture” standing four-square throughout 
the entire action. But when details must be 
sketchily touched into an_ ever-changing 
kaleidescope, they necessarily have to be 
authentic, otherwise they disturb the whole 
atmosphere. And this is where the designer’s 
own cultural background—travel, reading. 
intercourse with a cosmopolitan world at all 
levels—often plays the decisive part. 


Creative Artists in the Theatre 


by 
Elizabethe H. C. ‘Corathiel 


13 
Thea Neu 


Sally Ann Howes in the lovely 

Czech peasant costume in which 

she appeared in ‘* Summer 

Song.” The exquisite designs 

are hand stencilled, but even so 

are less costly than importing 
the original weaves. 


(Picture by Baron) 


One day, about three years ago, a slim 
young girl walked into the offices of George 
and Alfred Black with a portfolio under her 
arm. She was no glamour puss; she made 
no pretentions. But her quiet assurance 
carried her past the various barriers and 
right into the inner sanctum of the two 
directors. They took a long look at her 
proffered specimens. The result was that 
a few weeks later little Théa Neu landed an 
enviable contract to create all the sets for 
Wedding in Paris. There were twenty of 
them! And the curtain had to be raised 
and lowered every time! 


Cinematographic Speed 

No one really complained, because the 
sets were so lovely; but there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of agitating the curtain 
as little as possible, and when Théa tackled 
her next production, Summer Song at the 
Prince’s, all concerned were unanimous that 
the seventeen changes of scene should if 
possible be accomplished with almost 
cinematographic speed. For the set-designer 
this demand simply bristled with difficulties 
and it is safe to say that these could never 
have been so triumphantly surmounted if 
Théa Neu had not been steeped in Central 
European and American atmosphere besides 
possessing the instinctive experience to 
translate fancy into concrete fact. 

Théa Neu was born in Vienna and spent 
her most impressionable years among the 
conglomeration of races—Czechs, Slovenes. 
Hungarians, Bohemians whose feasts, 





A scene from ‘Summer 
Song” which gives an 
idea of Miss Neu’s col- 
ourful décor for this 
delightful musical. 


(Picture by Baron) 


religious and _ secular, whose national 
costumes and colourful customs combined 
to make their natural meeting place, the 
Austrian capital, one of the most exciting 
and artistic cities in the world. 

From Austria, while still a child, she 
migrated with her family, and travel widened 
her horizon. Just before the War she arrived 
in England, and the long, slow process of 
her serious training as an artist started at the 
St. Martin’s School of Arts and Crafts. She 
textile design and 
Then more travel— 


took fashion drawing, 
modelling in her stride. 
across the Atlantic, with a longish stay in 


Brazil, where she absorbed eagerly the 
impressions offered by a nation which excels 
in old-world crafts. 

I asked her if her continental and 
American experiences had helped her in 
finding the fabrics for costumes and furnish- 
ings in Summer Song, which captured so 
convincingly the “feeling” of a foreign 
colony dumped haphazard in the _back- 
woods of a primitive mid-Western State 
some fifty years ago—long before Miss Neu 
was born. Miss Neu looked almost blank; 
her sense of what is “ right” is so unerring 
as to appear practically subconscious. 

“It must have entailed a good deal of 
searching to discover such authentic weaves 
for those ravishing dirndl skirts and 
characteristic curtains—I did not know they 
were to be found on any market outside 
Czechoslovakia,” I remarked. 

“Oh, you see, we didn’t find them,” she 
replied. “ They all had to be painted. The 
designs for the fabrics were my own, and 
they were then stencilled by hand. This is 
done quite extensively nowadays; it is costly, 
but of course the actual weaves, even if they 


could be imported, would be even more 
expensive. It provides a very good income 
for quite a number of people who live on 
the fringes of Art—there are many stencillers 
who do nothing else.” 

We went on to discuss the 
problems involved in the 
musicals. 


particular 
production of 


Endless Problems 

“ They are almost endless,” said Miss Neu. 
*“ One copes with them as they come along 
and quickly forgets them. Otherwise one 
might go mad! It is never a straightforward 
job. You canaot map out a plan and stick 
to it; the whole thing tends to change 
completely as the work proceeds. New 
scenes are put in; new routines necessitate 
radical changes of setting. And this may 
go on day after day, until the curtain rises 
on the final rehearsal! It is a matter of 
camping on the spot and being always ready 
to adapt one’s inspiration to the shifting 
requirements of choreographers, producers, 
chorus-masters and artists. If one can 
manage to keep a coherent thread of design 
running through all these insistent and 
ever-changing demands, it is something to 
be thankful for! Then, too, one is limited 
by the structure and equipment of the stage, 
which naturally differ from theatre to 
theatre.” She gave a little sigh, and fore- 
bore to comment on authors who write 
masterpieces calling for an endless number 
of scenes, without any thought for the 
practical mechanics of such things, and 
producers who want a full realistic set every 
time, with doors capable of being opened, 
and with details which cannot be either 


(Continued on page 47) 
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THEATRE ANNUAL ocr 


Arthur Miller 
Sybil Thorndike 
John Whiting | 
J. W. Lambert 
Sam Wanamaker 
Elizabeth Frank 
Cecil Wilson 
Alan Schneider 

with an 
INTRODUCTION BY 


‘ Edwige Feuillére 


“Harold Hobson has admirably captured 
the contemporary scene in the theatres of 
the nations and especially London and New 
York... illustrations delight the memory.” 


News of the World 
OTHER NEW THEATRE BOOKS 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY THE THEATRE 
OF THE IN OUR TIME 
AMERICAN THEATRE JOHN GASSNER 


anne eae This well-known book is 


A large lavish album with magnificent one of the most authori- 
photographs of today and yesterday. A_ tative contemporary 
cavalcade of pictorial gems. 63s source books. 35s 
JOHN CALDER 
iZ Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London W.1 
DOO OOOO OO OOOO OOOO Oooo OOo oo! 
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Creative Artists in the 
Theatre (continued) 


created or shifted by the wave of a wand! 

“Many effective ideas,’ she went on, 
“ have to be abandoned simply because there 
are not enough fly-lines. Often the enchant- 
ing effect one aimed at fails miserably short 
of the target because of inadequate lighting. 
Quite literally the electrician is sometimes 
unable to ‘ give you the moon’—and many 
a time I have felt like weeping bitter tears 
for the lack of it! If a scene calls ior the 
magic of moonlight, an ill-lit scene makes 
a very poor substitute! 

“In the matter of electrical equipment, 
most of our theatres, even in the West End, 
are far behind the average Continential 
standard. 

“The whole business of staging a musical, 
no matter how many weeks have been 
allowed for rehearsal, is invariably chaotic, 
and always ends in a mad rush. If it were 
not for comradeship and co-operation, such 
productions could easily come to grief, and 
it is a tribute to the essential goodness of 
human nature that they don’t!” 

Miss Neu worked for many years with the 
Arts Council, and this was the best possible 
training in adaptability, she maintains. “In 
coping with these high class travelling 
shows,” she said, “ you had to produce sets 
that would do for any kind of playhouse. 
Sometimes it might be a proper theatre with 
a stage 30 ft. across; sometimes a Parish 
Hall with a mere platform 10 ft. square. 
And the same set had to serve!” It had to 
be evocative, because the set, after all, 
makes the first impact on an audience, and 
on these Arts Council tours one could 
expect the audiences to be very mixed. If 
the scene failed to capture attention and 
establish the mood, the actors were faced 
with a hopeless task. 

“It was in this connection that I first 
started exploiting screens and ‘ indications,’ ” 
said Miss Neu. “A painted window pinned 
to a curtain had to give an adequate hint 
of an interior; a property tree propped 
against drapes would at a pinch pass muster 
as a wood. In little Art Theatres on the 
Continent, the trick had been tried out for 
decades. I found it quite natural to apply 
a convention with which I was already 
thoroughly familiar. 

“JT am_ still immensely attracted by 
simplicity. I should adore to do a show 
with practically no flats at all—just using 
curtains with wonderful costumes and a few 
well-chosen props, plus, of course, super- 
latively clever lighting.” 
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At Home and Abroad 
by Ossia Trilling 


“ “NRITICS always review as if the play 

had been written for them. Nonsense! 
Everything is written for some girl or other. 
And who ever loved a critic?” Thus John 
Whiting, English playwright, in the hand- 
some-looking new book of which the 
forceful Dramatic Critic of The Sunday 
Times is the Editor, and which tries both 
to take advantage of and to serve the 
spreading interest among theatregoers and 
people of the theatre in the international 
scene.* 

That Mr. Hobson is himself modest in 
his loves is seen from the self-effacing way 
in which he allots the chapters on the 
French theatre and on Edwige Feuillére to 
pens other than his own, and contents 
himself with a superficial and partial view 
of the Theatre in Spain. As well as 
describing some outstanding performances 
seen by him during the year under review 
(April 1955 to April 1956) he does supply 
the clue to the mystery of Waiting for 
Godot, which he neatly sums up in a single 
word. Cecil Wilson’s article on the Moscow 
Theatre is empty and unnecessary in an 
informative annual, for all its irony, but 
is made up for by amply documented 
reviews by acknowledged experts on the 
London scene, the Provinces, Paris, the 
U.S.A., Canada, Australasia, Israel, and a 
lengthy but indispensable examination of 
Brecht by Sam Wanamaker, which should 
do much to clear away all the rubbish that 
has been written about the Epic Theatre. 

This book does not aim to be com- 
prehensive, and succeeding annuals promise 
to fill some of the many gaps. As it is, it 
tends to fall between the two stools of the 
theatre-fan and the specialist reader. Thus 
the student of Brecht is hardly likely to be 
satisfied with Miss Elizabeth Franks’ 
appraisal of Mr. Hobson’s favourite actress. 
who has several photographs, of unequal 
quality, in the book, and _ provides a 
welcoming foreword into the bargain. As a 
companion to the same publishers’ Opera 
Annual, the Editor and his staff will have 
to do a great deal better next year if they 
are not to continue uneasy bedfellows with 
Harold Rosenthal’s compendium. Includ- 
ing literals, | counted 23 errors in the text 
and 37 in the 200-odd World Premiéres 
listed, from some, but by no means all, 
parts of the world. 


*INTERNATIONAL THEATRE ANNUAL 


No - 
edited by Harold Hobson (WJohn Calder, 21s.) 





Benedick: What! my dear Lady 

Disdain, are you living yet? 
An early moment from 
the play with Barbara 
Jefford as Beatrice and 
Keith Michell as Bene- 
dick. Below centre: Don 
John and his followers 
conspire to break up the 
intended marriage of 
Hero and _ Claudio. 
L to R: Derek Godfrey 
as Don John. David 
Dodimead as_ Borachio 
and Leon Gluckman as 

Conrade. 


-Mue 


Below left : Claudio 
(John Fraser, left) speaks 
of Beatrice’s “ passion ” 
for Benedick to his two 
conspirators, Leonato 
(Derek Francis) and Don 
Pedro (John Humphry), 
knowing that Benedick, 
hiding behind, can over- 
hear them. Below: 
Hero (Jacqueline Ellis, 
centre) and her attendant 
Ursula (Rosemary Web- 
ster, /eft) discuss Bene- 
dick’s “affection” for 
Beatrice, aware that they 
are overheard by 
Beatrice herself. 














Ado About Nothing”° 


® Scenes from Denis 
Carey’s production of 
Shakespeare’s comedy at 
the Old Vic Theatre. 
Décor is by Peter Rice 
and music composed by 
Clifton Parker. 


Right: Beatrice beseeches 

Benedick to avenge Hero 

killing his friend 

Claudio. Benedick eventu- 

ally agrees because of his 

new-found love for 
Beatrice. 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


Dogberry: God save the founda- 
tion! 
Dogberry (Dudley Jones, 
centre) expresses surprise 
and satisfaction on receiv- 
ing a purse from Leonato. 
(left, John Morris’ as 
Verges.) 


Hero falls into a faint in the church 

after Claudio has publicity refused 

to marry her. Left: Paul Curran as 

Friar Francis and Ingrid Hafner as 
a lady attendant on Hero. 





Whispers from the Wings (contd.) 


or musicals. He is not attracted by the 
idea of taking a studio and teaching singing, 
so he is carving a niche for himself in the 
theatre where he hopes to remain in harness 
as long as he wants to work. 


He finds it a rare luxury to be able to 
play the same part night after night. 
Gorlinsky, who presents Fanny at the Lane, 
became a little anxious lest Mr. Wallace 
would forget to turn up one night, so at 
the beginning of the run he used to pop 
his head round the door of Mr. Wallace’s 
dressing room after the show and say, 
“There is a performance tomorrow, 
remember. This is not Glyndebourne!” 


R. Wallace is no operatic highbrow and 
enjoys singing his now famous comic ani- 


mal songs just as much as an aria by Mozart | 


or Rossini. Despite his distinguished decade 
in grand opera he admits quite cheerfully 


that the bulk of the public know him as 
Hippopotamus | 


the man who _ sings The 
Song. The musical demands of Fanny are 
not heavy enough to damage his voice so 
when the final curtain falls at the Lane he 
hopes someone, somewhere, will be reviving 
Don Giovanni and ask him to sing 
Leporello—a part he loves passionately, but 
one he has never had a chance to sing on 
the stage. 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 20—OCT 5) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
Stage Premiere of THE MAYERLING AFFAIR 
(R. F. Delderfie'd) 

THE LAST TRUMP WHERE STARS WALK 
(James Bridie) (Micheal MacLiammoir) 
MR. KETTLE AND 
ROOKERY NOOK MRS. MOON 
(Ben Travers) (J. B. Priestley) 
Oth Anniversary Production of 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
(John M. Synge) 
Plays directed by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 
Concerts Art Exhibitions - Restaurant 
Send 6d. in stamps for complete brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
ee eT 


| AS WE GO TO PRESS 


PART from the special Christmas 

shows detailed on page 15, the follow- 
ing productions were presented too late for 
review in this issue: the new Crazy Gang 
Show, These Foolish Kings (Victoria 
Palace, 18th December); The Bride and the 
Bachelor, the new comedy by Ronald Millar 
(Duchess, 19th December) with Cicely 
Courtneidge, Robertson Hare and Naunton 
Wayne starring, and The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man (Arts, 26th) with Carol Raye, George 
Coulouris and Stanley Van Beers. Grab me 
a Gondola transferred from Hammersmith 
to the Lyric Theatre on the 26th. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet are presenting 
a new ballet, The Prince of the Pagodas, 
music by Benjamin Britten, choreography 
John Cranko, scenery by John Piper and 
costumes by Desmond Heeley. The guest 
conductor for the opening performance on 
Ist January will be Benjamin Britten and 
Svetlana Beriosova and David Blair will 
dance the leading réles. On 28th January 
Covent Garden Opera present a new pro- 
duction of The Mastersingers of Nuremburg, 
produced by Erich Witte with décor by 
Wakhevitch. 

The Old Vic’s next production will be 
The Two Gentleman of Verona on 22nd 
January, with Robert Helpmann, Keith 
Michell, Richard Gale, Barbara Jefford and 
Ingrid Hafner in leading rdles. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1957 are 
now being arranged. 
For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 
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Only address 
117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines 


| 
| THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Telegrarns: THEATRIDIO WESTCENT LONDON 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Thirty Years Ago 


When “ Theatre World ” 


reached its thirtieth birthday in 1955 we 


published some extracts from the first number which greatly interested 
readers. With more space at our disposal we are encouraged to repeat 
this feature, and this page is devoted to some extracts from the January 
1927 edition—in other words, ** The Boy Friend” vintage year! 


The “Ovo” Haar 


OXO =: 


For Winter Nights 


eae ee Left: 


The January 
oor sinan amet eed 1927 cover. 


HAT thirty years is not so long after all 

as the theatre goes is obvious from the 
following quotation from Over the Foot- 
lights in the January 1927 issue of THEATRE 
Wort D: 

. It is a matter for general 
delight that the Office of Censor of Plays 
is still held by the Lord Chamberlain and 
not, as some would have it, by the London 
County Council. While there will always be 
considerable divergence of opinion as to 
whether any censorship is necessary, we 
have no doubt that in its present hands both 
managers and public receive the most fair 
and lenient treatment. The Lord Chamber- 
lain and his advisory board are able to 
maintain an impartial and clear-sighted view 
upon the questions they are called upon to 
settle. Such sound, unbiased judgment can 
never come from any publicly elected body 
of men or women , 


Under the heading Plays You Should See 
the following appears: 


**Escape’’—The story of an escaped convict most grip- 
Pingly told by John Galsworthy. Nicholas Hannen 
heads the clever company. 


“Lido Lady’’—Unusually good entertainment on song- 
and-dance show lines. Phyllis Dare, Cicely Court- 
neidge and Jack Hulbert make it appear even 
better than it is. 


“And So To Bed’’—A model costume comedy. Full 
of wit and interest. Edmund Gwenn and Yvonne 
Arnaud, quite perfect as Mr. and Mrs. Pepys. 


“The White-Headed Boy’’—The inimitable Irish Players 
in a revival of an amusing comedy their art has 
made a firm favourite. 


“The Would-Be Gentleman’’—F. Anstey’s very pleasant 
adaptation of Molitre’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
A Nigel Playfair production. 


“Blackbirds’’—An entertainment by coloured artistes, 
who for sheer brilliant efficiency are unrivalled. 
And there is more—Florence Mills. 


“The First Year’’—Delightful American comedy of the 
domestic brand. Reappearance of Ernest Truex— 
a very real little comedian. 


“Aladdin” and “The Sleeping Beauty’’—Annual proof 
that pantomime is not quite dead. Very much 
alive at the Palladium and the Lyceum. 


Tailpiece from S. P. B. Mais’ feature on 
West End Cabaret: 


“At the Piccadilly Revels I found Anton Dolin and 


Phyllis Bedells, two of our most admirable ballet 


dancers, condemned to dance what they called a 


*“Rugger’ ballet . I cannot see a ballet in ‘Rugger’ 


and beyond the fact that the chorus looked more 


attractive in broad-striped ‘Rugger’ jerseys (which are 


now rapidly and wisely becoming fashionable) than 


they did in anything else they wore, the ballet seemed 


to me to be a complete failure. For one second as 


Dolin knelt on one knee he looked like a scrum half 


about to throw the ball out of the scrum, but for the 


rest, the attempts at a line-out and a scrum were 


merely ludicrous and made all sportsmen in the room 


tremble with indignation and horror . 


The original caption under this picture reads: “‘ Cicely 
Courtneidge in Lipo Lapy, the new musical piece at 
the Gaiety. Her part is that of a film star who is 
never able to find any publicity.’’ There is a distinctly 
topical note about this! Meantime, Miss Courtneidge, 
in 1957, is appearing in the West End in her first 
straight play, “‘ The Bride and the Bachelor” at the 
Duchess Theatre. 





We recommend these restaurants 


"s Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
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LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
o} whose personal attention you are assured 7 for the 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY excellent 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world \ \ food, wines 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” ; 


EVELYN LAYE \ and music of 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI / SPAIN 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 j 

Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK SOHO, W.1 


CHELSEA, S.W.3 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino GER. 3916 KEN. 7749 














JILL K. MANNING 


INSISTS THAT COW'S RESTAURANT 
VILLA D'ESTE : 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD LUNCHEONS DINN 
has the best food, wine, and most AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
charming atmosphere in London including 

THE SNACKERRY aia ' 
where quick meals before and after the Table d'Hote and a la Carte Menus 


theatre are provided. Fully Licensed 
Kate at the Piano 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 


Open Sundays 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








MAJORCA Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


y After dining at ALBERT one 
=) SPANISH feels at Peace with all the World 


ROBIN DOUGLAS 


RESTAURANT Author of “*Well Let's Eat” 


66 Brewer Street RESTAURANT ALBERT 
Piccadilly Circus 53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


GER 6803 Wi CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
You will obtain Paella Valenciana and LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best. Licensed till midnight 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
NOT Sundays GERrard 1296 
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- — - ‘ Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Laytons Wine Restaurant “\) Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 


in Chinese food that counts.’ 
Where English Food and Fine Wines meet. . 


Superb a ee and I \ \ HONG KONG 
r | 


RESTAURANT 

2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 = 58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
C 12 i 1) il 

Telephone: WEL 8808 oS dp OO * ee ee 
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EKdinburgh Festival Plans | 


T least six overseas countries will | 


provide major contributions to the 
Edinburgh International Festival of 1957. 
The countries are — France, Germany, 


Holland, Italy, Sweden, and the United | 


States of America. 


Full details about the plays to be pre- 


sented will be announced later but it is 
hoped that an American Drama Company 
will present two plays, and there will be two 
plays by the Compagnie Renaud-Barrault. 

A Festival Season of Italian Opera will 
be presented by La Scala, Milan, and the 


four productions will be from the repertory | 
of La Piccola Scala. The operas to be | 


given will be Cimarosa’s /] Matrimonio 
Segreto, Bellini's La Sonnambula, Donizetti's 
Don Pasquale and a double-bill of operas 
by Menotti—The Medium and Amahl and 
the Night Visitors. Of these, La Sonnam- 
bula has not been seen in Britain for many 
years, while the Menotti operas will be 
receiving their first full stage performances 
in Britain. 


The Festival’s Ballet Season will be given | 
by the Royal Swedish Ballet, the Ballets | 


Africains of Keita Fodeba, and the Grand 
Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas. Of these 
companies the first two will be making their 
first appearance at the Festival. 


The Opening Concert, on Sunday 18th | 
August, will be given by the Hallé Orchestra | 


under Sir John Barbirolli. On this occasion 
the programme will be devoted to the 
orchestral music of Elgar, whose birth 
coincided with the foundation of the Hallé 
Orchestra one hundred years ago. 

Two foreign orchestras will visit the 
Festival—the Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, under Otto Klemperer and Eugen 
Jochum, and the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
under Eduard van Beinum and another 
conductor. The Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra will be making its first appearance 
at Edinburgh, while the Concertgebouw has 
not been heard there since 1952. 

British orchestras will be headed by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, which will be heard 
under Otto Klemperer and Rafael Kubelik 
among others. 





For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1955 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1. 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 
Open 12.30 - 2.30 p.m. 6.15 -11.15 p.m 














Members of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Society invite you to enjoy the 


FINEST GRILLED STEAKS 


in the world 


OPEN FROM NOON UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


FULLY LICENSED 


yr ara mount 


rill 


15 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE 
WHltehall 0744 


* Having just added a new dining- 
room we are inviting readers of 
“Theatre World” to become ac- 
quainted with the finest steak. To 
make such an_ occasion suitably 
convivial, a bottle of BEAUJOLAIS 
will be provided “on the house” for 
the table of each party of four new 
patrons. 











Theatre on Record 


OWARDS the end of the year, nothing 

very much happens in the world of 
gramophone _ records. Apparently the 
record companies think that, by the middle 
of November, everyone has decided which 
records they will buy for Christmas, and 
therefore there is no need to bother for 
the next month or two. 


I am not altogether convinced that the 
record companies are right, but it does give 
one a chance to catch up. For instance, 
there is a complete recording of Véronique 
(London International —TW91093/4 — two 
12 in. long-playing discs) which was issued 
several months ago, and which | have only 
just got around to playing. 


This is the original French version of the 
piece, which, incidentally, was the first 
version to be played in London. A French 
company presented it at the Coronet 
Theatre, Notting Hill, in 1903, whereupon 
George Edwards pounced on it, com- 
missioned Henry Hamilton to write an 
English adaptation, and put it on at the 
Apollo Theatre the following year, with a 
cast that included Ruth Vincent, Lawrence 
Rea, George Graves and Fred Emney. He 
did very nicely out of it, too, because it ran 
for 495 performances. 


I found this recording rather a disappoint- 
ment. André Messager’s songs are delight- 
ful, as always, but some of the voices are 
not right for them. For example, Géori 
Boué, who plays the title réle, has a hard 
quality that sounds quite out of place in 
an operetta heroine, and Roger Bourdin 
seems a long way short of the vocal qualities 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 


by Roy Plomley 


needed for the romantic “ Florestan.”” Max 
de Rieux’s production, too, has a rather 
hurried and slapdash quality. Altogether, 
it is not up to the high standard that the 
London International people usually 
achieve with this sort of enterprise. 


Incidentally, what a fascinating career 
Messager had. He was one of the few 
musicians successfully to have spread their 
careers to include both light and serious 
music. He began as a church organist, 
composed a symphony and a couple of 
cantatas, was successively conductor at 
Covent Garden, the Paris Opéra and the 
Opéra-Comique (he conducted the first 
performance of Debussy’s “ Pelléas_ et 
Mélisande”) and wrote a score of charming, 
light-hearted operettas. 


The E.M.I. group of companies has a 
curious system by which a complete record- 
ing of the score of a musical play will 
sometimes be issued in dribs and drabs. 
The latest instance concerns The Three- 
penny Opera. Six months ago, four songs 
by the cast of the New York production 
were issued on a 45 r.p.m. extended-play 
disc . . . and now comes another four. 
(M.G.M. EP-571.) These include “* Tango- 
Ballad,” sung by Lotte Lenya and Scott 
Merrill. Lotte Lenya is the widow of the 
composer, Kurt Weill, and plays “ Jenny,” 
the same part that she played in the 
original Berlin production in 1928. 

Operetta Favourites (Capitol LCT 6114 
a 12 in. L.P.) is an assembly of some of the 
most popular items from the selections 
from well-known operettas which Gordon 
MacRae has been recording for this 
company during the past few years. 

Half a dozen operettas are featured— 
The Student Prince, The Red Mill, Roberta, 
The Desert Song, Naughty Marietta and The 
Merry Widow — and there are two or 
three songs from each. There is a spirited 
chorus to support the star, and it is a very 
pleasant record indeed. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 





TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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| aiiaiienie at the Old Vic 
1955-6 


ROGER WOOD and MARY CLARKE 


The third of the lavishly illustrated records of the Old Vic’s Five Year 
Plan, with photographs by Roger Wood and text by Mary Clarke. 
Among the fine performances recorded here are Julius Caesar, with 
Paul Rogers as Brutus and John Neville as Mark Antony; The Merry 
Wives of Windsor with Wendy Hiller and Margaret Rawlings as the 
wives and Paul Rogers as Falstaff; The Winter's Tale; Richard Burton 
in Henry V and, alternating the title role and that of Iago with John 
Neville, Othello, and Tyrone Guthrie’s riotously original production, 
in the Edwardian romantic style, of Troilus and Cressida, with John 
Neville and Rosemary Harris in the title parts, Wendy Hiller as Helen 
of Troy (playing Schubert’s Marche Militaire on the piano) and Paul 
Rogers, complete with grey hat and binoculars, a most memorable 
Pandarus. 25s. 
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London’s Largest Car Rental Centre 


NOW OPEN 


The newest building in London designed especially for car rental 
service is now open day and night for self-drive and chauffeur-driven 
cars at low winter rates. 


ANNUAL & SHORT-TERM CONTRACT RENTAL 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OVERSEAS VISITORS 


coprrey Ja vis 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 
DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD, LONDON SWI 


NEW PHONE NUMBER VICtoria 8484 
Also at NEASDEN LANE, N.W.10 (‘Phone GLAdstone 6474) 














WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL » «1004 MOTOR OIL 
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Amateur Stage 


The British Drama League are giving 
their Eleventh Full-Time Course for Pro- 
ducers and Instructors in Amateur Drama 
from 23rd April-28th June 1957. The object 
of the Course is to provide a supplementary 
training in the specialised field of amateur 
drama, for those who are already experi- 
enced, and who are working or wish to 
work as full-time or part-time producers, 
tutors and instructors in Youth Clubs, 
Evening Institutes, Community Centres, 
Technical Colleges, W.E.A. Classes and all 
kinds of adult dramatic groups, whether 
British or foreign. 

All information can be 
Miss Frances Mackenzie, British Drama 
League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
(Euston 2666), and envelopes should be 
marked * Full-Time Course.” 

The first production of the Wanstead 
Players’ 26th Season will be / am a Camera 
by John van Druten, from 28th January to 
2nd February. 

From 6th to 9th February The Southsea 
Shakespeare Actors are to present Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre at St. Peter's Hall, Somers 
Road, Southsea. 

The Bradford Civic Playhouse are 
presenting Old Time Music Hall for six 
days from 31st December. 

Simon and Laura by Alan Melville will 
be presented by The Middlesbrough Little 
Theatre from 24th January to 2nd February. 

Next production by Bingley Little Theatre 

will take place from 25th January to 2nd 
February. The play chosen is Eugene 
O'Neill's Ah! Wilderness. 
The Progress Theatre are to _ present 
Lorca’s little-known play, Donna Rosita 
from 15th to 21st February at the Mount, 
Christchurch Road, Reading. 

That's a Good Girl by Douglas Furber 
with music by Philip Charig and Joseph 


obtained from 


Meyer is being presented by The Mountview 
Theatre Club for one week commencing 
7th January. The production is by Evelyn 
Watts, and Alec and Constance Betty will 
be seen in the rdles created by Jack 
Buchanan and Elsie Randolph. This charm- 
ing musical will be followed on 28th 
January by The Moon is Blue. 

When we are Married by J. B. Priestley 
was given by Entens Amateur Dramatic 
Society at Hornsey Town Hall Theatre on 
5th December. Male actors are urgently 
needed for the 50th production in March. 
All enquiries should be sent to The Hon. 
Secretary, 9 Landsdowne Road, N.10. 

The 2nd Full Length Play Competition 
organised by the Tavistock Repertory Com- 
pany has been won by Arnold Yarrow’s 
play Ripple in Texas. The author is a 
young Englishman living in London (N.16). 
He receives a prize of £25 and will see his 
play produced for the first time by the 
Tavistock early next year. 

The second prize (£15) has been awarded 
to Mrs. Maybrick, a play by Douglas Muir, 
known to millions of viewers as “ Mr. 
Appleyard.” The third prize (£10) has been 
won by Audrey Clark of Chiswick for her 
play The Jungle and the Heights. 

The final judges were W. A. Darlington 
of the “Daily Telegraph” and Andrew 
Cruikshank, the actor and playwright. 


For SALE. Theatre World January 1935 to December 
1955 incluive. Five years full bound. Three years 
Theatre World containers. What offers? Box 551. 
OR SALE.—*‘Theatre World,’ complete years 1929 
to 1949. Perfect condition.—Offers to: Box 553. 
pRivATE LESSONS in Voice Production: Coaching 
ior auditions, etc. Day or evening. W.12 area. 
Pamela L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M. 
Box 550. 
cars, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. *“* Mowbray,”’ 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 
qynaeur OFFER.—Play pictorial Nos. 103 to 446. 
10 missing. A record of plays and players from 
January 1911 to September 1939.—Box 554. 
ANTED. Theatre World June 1935; also any 
copies of 1933 and 1934 issues. Offers stating 
price to Box 552. 


Humphrey, (Eloc.). 





Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART Lid 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








NEW «“DEANE’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 


full information from 


31 Museum St, London WC1 
Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 
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Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include :— 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 
Family play by Elizabeth Addyman 
5 m., 4 f., 1 composite set, 5/-. 
’ RELUCTANT HEROES 
a Colin Morris 
3 %., 2 ents, S/-. 
ef DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success 
6 m., 4 f., 2 sets, 8s. 6d. 
THE SECRET TENT 
by E. Addyman 
8 m., 4 f., 1 set, 5/-. 
* Single copies ~~ all Plays sent on approval * 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational suc- 
cess ROMANOFF AND JULIET are now or 
saie at 10s. per copy. But this play is 
NOT available for amateur production. 

















Send for Full Catalogue (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 











STAR PERFORMER 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


cxoves ((REMINE 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/11d. (5/6d. 
post free), or in handy tubes for 
travelling 2/9d. 
*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 
bourn Street, London, 
== W.C.2, and all chemists 
4 and stores. 
| Trade enquiries W. B. 
t; Cartwright Lid., Raw- 
don, Leeds. 











EVANS PLAYS 


THE ART OF LIVING 
2m. 2f. 6s. Owen Holder 


LUCKY STRIKE 
8m. 3f. 6s. Michael Brett 


ALL FOR MARY 
m. 2f. 5s. Brooke & Bannerman 
(Restricted release only) 





Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC] 




















MAGAZINE 


@@F Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLU news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
EZATH..1- ye, E5.7.6, 2 yrs: 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London WC 2 





















Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


VWWlat’ Cn... 
@ 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of ecient 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 13" 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK Ne 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 





Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Ltp., 


and Publishers, PracticaL Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, 


i 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 








THE LEWES PREss, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 








Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 


New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 





ORLD MONOGRAPH 


Night Must Fali (New York) 1935. 


ILLIAMS 


FINDLATER 


ygraphs Richard Findlater retells in a rich and 
s story hinted at in Emlyn Williams’ almost 
Williams has been a legerd in the entertain- 
or, author, and director. At the top of two 
taken nearly 150 rdles on stage and screen, 
1en of the century. He has made half a dozen 
ts, an expert spine-chiller, an ambassador of 
actor, a wartime broadcaster—-and still remains 
ow business. In this candia study, Richard 
y of the English theatre, The Unholy Trade, 
n Williams, whom he describes as “the only 
ish dramatic literature since Ben Jonson.” 


15s. net, 17 January 


LIFF 
JARE - LONDON 





